The Twentieth Century: Dec. 1956 


To our Readers 


There is always some confusion about where the 
frontiers between politics, philosophy and literature lie, 
and we are not trying to suggest that we have found the 
answer. 


Yet this month it so happened that even the remotest 
ivory towers were shaken and the most detached people 
felt the common wave of shock and horror at the 
Hungarian atrocities. 


In addition, we have all had feelings of frustration at 
our inability to save the cause of freedom in which we 
all believe. Not least amongst the criticisms made against 
our own Government was that, at a critical moment, it 
appeared to distract world attention from what was going 
on in Hungary. 


A monthly review like ours cannot deal with day to 
day happenings. But part of our task is to record historical 
events, and it is in this spirit that we have devoted a good 
deal of space to Eastern Europe. 


This year, as last, we can only wish you a compara- 
tively happy Christmas. But you, as we, have become used 
to the nigger in the woodpile. We have to adapt our lives 
to his awful presence and keep civilization going under 
circumstances that we needn’t underline. 


Finally we are sorry to say that Mr. Edward Bawden, 
whose drawings on our cover have made him the friend 
of us all, is now unable to continue. Mr. Cecil Keeling 
is taking his place, beginning in January. 
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Revolution over Eastern Europe 


Richard Lowenthal 


WELVE years after the Russian armies first established 

Soviet rule over Eastern Europe, the empire founded by 

Stalin has been shaken by a revolutionary earthquake of 
altogether unimagined force and scope. The tragic outcome 
of the Hungarian revolution must not blind us to the fact that, 
both in Hungary and Poland, essentially revolutionary move- 
ments have for the first time not only broken the surface of 
totalitarian uniformity, but have in their different ways 
achieved an unprecedented measure of success; moreover, they 
have done so entirely on the basis of the crises and contra- 
dictions which had developed within the Soviet orbit, without 
the aid of international conflict and indeed despite inter- 
national diversions favourable to the Soviet rulers. The 
‘national Communist’ canalization of the Polish and the 
bloody suppression of the Hungarian movement may restore 
outward calm for the moment, but the Soviet’s East European 
empire will never be the same again; nor can this shattering 
blow fail to have profound repercussions, both on Soviet 
relations with the non-Communist world and on political 
developments within the Soviet Union itself. 

What was new in the October revolutions of 1956 was not 
that the national and social grievances of two enslaved peoples 
fused in a powerful outburst of mass revolt; that had happened 
before — in Plzen, in Czechoslovakia, and in the whole of Eastern 
Germany in June 1953 and in Poznan in June 1956. What was 
new and was, indeed, as unexpected as it was unprecedented 
was that the popular movement for freedom managed to impose 
a new leadership, committed to national independence and 
thorough-going changes in internal and economic policy, on the 
Communist Party of Poland and through it on the Polish 
Administration and Army; and that it succeeded in virtually 
taking over the army of Communist Hungary, and with its help 
overthrowing the Communist Party dictatorship, splitting the 
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hitherto ruling party and creating a democratic National 
Government committed to internal freedom and international 
neutrality. An attempt to understand how these events were 
possible is clearly vital to our judgement of the future prospects 
of Soviet rule in Europe, and to an adjustment of our ideas 
about the role Western policy might play in shortening these 
prospects. 
*” * * 

The major common factor in the background of both the 
Polish and Hungarian events was the weakening of Soviet 
authority, both within the international Communist move- 
ment in general and within the satellite states in particular. 
That weakening, which has proceeded slowly and gradually 
ever since the death of Stalin and the loosening of detailed 
economic and police controls in the satellites, was greatly 
accelerated by two major events: the Belgrade declaration 
of 1955 by which the Soviet rulers recognized Yugoslavia’s 
right to her ‘own road to socialism’, and the ‘secret’ 
Khrushchev speech about the crimes of Stalin at the Twentieth 
Congress of the C PS U last February. 

It had, of course, not been intended by the Soviet leaders 
that the national independence which they recognized as 
inevitable for the régimes of Mao Tse-tung and Tito should 
apply to the satellite states on which ‘socialism’ had been 
imposed by Russian bayonets; all they meant to grant to these 
countries was a replacement of detailed control through mixed 
companies, Soviet secret police agents and ‘advisers’ on all 
levels by a less irksome and less costly, but by no means less 
efficient control through party, military and economic ties at 
the top. As for Khrushchev’s speech on ‘the cult of the indivi- 
dual’, it was clearly made for strictly domestic reasons and in 
the hope to confine its international repercussions to a mini- 
mum. Yet the rehabilitation of Tito, and consequently of the 
victims of the purges of “Titoists’ in the satellites, could not fail 
to discredit the most loyal exponents of Soviet supremacy in 
these countries, at the very time when many direct Soviet 
agents were withdrawn; and the tendency to extend their 
discredit to that of their Russian masters was of necessity 
powerfully strengthened by Khrushchev’s disclosure and con- 
demnation of Stalin’s methods of rule. The view that the 
Soviet system, having produced clear symptoms of degenera- 
tion, could no longer be regarded as sole model for Commu- 
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nists everywhere, though formulated most boldly by Togliatti, 
must have gained large numbers of adherents among Commu- 
nists in the satellite states - and must have furnished arguments 
to far larger numbers of non-Communists in their hitherto 
silent opposition to both Soviet rule and Soviet-type dictator- 
ship. 

* . * 

During the spring of 1956, this weakening of Soviet autho- 
rity found visible expression in the astonishing outburst of free 
criticism in the Polish Communist and non-party Press, in the 
openly critical discussions conducted before ever larger 
audiences of writers, students and young officers in the 
‘Petoefi circle’ in Budapest, and on a smaller scale in critical 
statements by writers and student groups in other satellite 
states. When this wave of criticism reached its culmination in 
the Poznan riots of June 28th, the Soviet Communist leaders, 
alarmed by this development and in part alerted by the more 
‘orthodox’ Communist leaders abroad, tried to reassert their 
claim to world-wide leadership and to warn against the spread 
of ‘nationalist deviations’ in the name of ‘proletarian inter- 
nationalism’. The declaration of June 3oth, issued in the name 
of the Soviet Communist Central Committee, several articles 
in Pravda and Premier Bulganin’s Warsaw speech during the 
following month were all part of this effort to stem the tide. 

So was the decision, imposed in July on the Hungarian 
Communists by Mr Mikoyan, that though Rakosi had to be 
sacrificed as First Secretary because of his leading réle in the 
fight against Tito and particularly in staging the Rajk trial, 
he should be replaced by the equally unconditional supporter 
of Moscow’s authority, Geroe, while the leader of the ‘national- 
minded’ Communists, Imre Nagy, should be kept out. 

In the circumstances, however, this effort at tightening the 
reins was subject to a threefold limitation. In the first place, au- 
thority, once shaken, cannot be restored at will, and the attempt 
is liable to meet resistance unless backed by overwhelming force. 
In the second place, the use or open threat of force was not pos- 
sible without endangering Russia’s wooing of the ‘uncommitted 
nations’, and certainly her dearly-bought understanding with 
Tito, if not the overall strategy of ‘peaceful co-existence’. Fi- 
nally, even a non-violent attempt to reassert Soviet supremacy 
over the satellites was bound to cause renewed friction with the 
Yugoslavs; up to his Moscow visit, Tito had carefully refrained 
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from encouraging ‘“Titoist’ currents in the neighbouring states 
and insisted on working through the Soviet Government, but 
during the visit he had made it clear that he expected the So- 
viets themselves to promote some further loosening of control as 
part of his price for the closer party relations they wanted him to 
resume — i.e. for his return into the ‘socialist camp’. 

During August and September all these limitations of the at- 
tempt to return to a semi-Stalinist attitude in relation to the 
satellites became visible. The Polish Communist Central Com- 
mittee, caught after the Poznan riots between its desire to regain 
the confidence of the people and the Soviet demand for drastic 
action against the ‘imperialist agents’ who had caused the 
trouble, preferred by a majority to yield to popular pressure and 
defy Soviet advice; for the first time, the Soviet leaders found 
that they had lost control of a formerly faithful satellite party, 
and were reduced to organizing a minority faction, the so-called 
‘Natolin group’, though this faction was still in command of all 
key positions in the army and many important posts in the party 
and trade union bureaucracy. At the same time, the Yugoslav 
press resumed open criticism of the insufficient ‘destalinization’ 
in Hungary, Bulgaria, and Albania, while a Yugoslav court 
sentenced a former ‘Cominformist’ returned from exile as a 
traitor. When the Soviet Communist Party warned the satellite 
parties by circular that the Yugoslavs, though generally pro- 
gressive and friendly, were no true Marxist-Leninists, but 
tainted by social democratic confusion and thus not to be 
taken as a model, the Yugoslavs promptly learned of the fact 
and did not withhold their critical reaction. 

By the end of September this friction resulted in Mr Khrush- 
chev’s surprise visit to Yugoslavia, followed by Tito’s visit to 
Yalta. Once again the basic issues still dividing the Soviet and 
Yugoslav Communists remained unresolved, but Tito agreed 
to speed up the resumption of contacts with other Communist 
parties, including the Hungarian party, in return for a more 
outspoken condemnation of the latter’s past and the rehabilita- 
tion of Imre Nagy. Early in October, on the eve of the departure 
for Belgrade of a Hungarian party delegation headed by Geroe, 
Rajk and the other ‘martyrs’ of the Titoist purge were solemnly 
reburied, the arrest of the former Defence Minister Farkas for 
his réle in the frame-up was announced, the fact that Rakosi 
had not resigned for health reasons in July but had been deposed 
for his ‘violations of legality’ was publicly admitted, and Nagy 
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was readmitted to the party on the understanding that he 
would keep discipline, but would be entitled to a re-examina- 
tion of the political charges which had led to his fall and 
subsequent expulsion. With that, the authority of the Soviet 
leaders and of Geroe took yet another knock in Hungary. 


* * * 


Totalitarian régimes can stand up to the most bitter discon- 
tent of the masses for a long time; but once authority gets 
weakened or divided at the top, long-standing grievances sud- 
denly become motors of action. It is at the moment of loosening, 
of ‘liberalization’, that the masses start moving and refuse to 
tolerate the odd oppressive gesture which now no longer ap- 
pears to be part of an unalterable order of things. 

The faction struggle within the Polish Communist leadership 
had quickly become a competition for mass influence of an al- 
most ‘democratic’ character. As the ‘liberalizers’ stood for free- 
dom of expression and economic reform as well as for national 
independence in internal affairs, the ‘Natolin’ faction, headed 
by General Witaszewski, Marshal Rokossowski’s chief political 
commissar, offered anti-semitism as a substitute for nationalism, 
and demagogic wage increases as a substitute for greater free- 
dom and economic reform. It was this competition for mass in- 
fluence which finally made ‘Wieslaw’ Gomulka, the former 
‘national’ Communist leader, who even after his release from 
prison had stil] been politically condemned for his views by the 
whole party leadership as late as last April, the arbiter of the 
struggle — simply because by his resistance to forced collectiviza- 
tion and to Soviet control he had become the one Communist 
leader whose patriotism was trusted by the non-Communist 
masses. Here is the vital difference between Gomulka’s victory 
and ‘Titoism’: Tito defied the Russians in control of a party 
and state machine created by himself - Gomulka was enabled 
by a popular movement to dictate his terms to a party whose 
machine had been packed by his enemies for many years, and 
that in defiance of the occupying power! 

The terms he laid down before agreeing to resume leadership 
of the party which had expelled and imprisoned him ranged 
him squarely with the ‘liberalizers’, No economic or anti- 
semitic demagogy, complete frankness about the economic 
plight of the country, a sharp turn away from forced collectiviza- 
tion and preparation even for ending forced agricultural de- 
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liveries, dissolution of the machine tractor stations, gradual 
steps to decentralize economic planning and cautious experi- 
ments in ‘worker’s control’, new relations with Russia on a basis 
of political and economic equality, and removal of Russia’s 
stooges from the party leadership. It was this last point — to wit, 
the intended exclusion of Marshal Rokossowsky from the Polit- 
bureau — which led to the decisive showdown with the Soviet 
leaders on October r1gth. 

When Messrs Khrushchev, Mikoyan, Molotov, Kaganovich 
and Marshal Zhukov descended on Warsaw, to the accompani- 
ment of troop movements, at the moment of the decisive meet- 
ing of the Polish Central Committee, they were convinced that a 
show of determination and strength would be sufficient to 
restore the subordination of at least a majority of the Polish 
Politbureau. Instead, they were faced with a majority of men 
determined to risk the wrath of Russia rather than that of 
the Polish people, and hence with the choice between using 
force or admitting Poland’s internal independence. It was 
still the independence of a Communist Poland willing to stand 
loyally by the Soviet alliance; though the forces that had 
brought about the change were far broader than those asso- 
ciated with Yugoslav Titoism, the leaders were willing, for 
obvious geographical and international reasons, to keep the 
new régime within the limits of Titoism. After a few days’ 
hesitation, the Soviet leaders decided to refrain from using 
force and to accept the accomplished fact. 

For months Poland’s critical intellectuals had talked ex- 
citedly of their ‘second revolution’, although in fact there had 
been no shift yet in the control of the decisive levers of power. 
But the week-end of October 2oth-21st, when Gomulka re- 
sumed the party leadership and removed the Soviet stooges 
from it, only to follow up his action within a few days by corre- 
sponding changes in the army, was a revolution. The weakening 
of Soviet authority and the restraints imposed by ‘competitive 
co-existence’ on the use of force had caused the Soviet leaders to 
accept, for the first time in their history, the peaceful overthrow 
of a satellite régime. The logic of political competition for the 
uncommitted countries was beginning to prove itself as a 
powerful solvent of empires — and not only in the West. 


* * 





* 





The news of the Polish events hit a Hungary already in fer- 
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ment after the concessions made to the ‘national Communist’ 
elements a week before — the solemn reburial of Rajk, the arrest 
of Farkas, the partial rehabilitation of Nagy. When Geroe re- 
turned from Yugoslavia on October 23rd, he was greeted by the 
news of a students’ demonstration. How this at first peaceful and 
moderate demonstration, under Hungarian and Polish national 
flags, was turned into an anti-Soviet rising by the clumsiness of 
Geroe and the brutality of the security police is told elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Overnight the pro-Soviet party leaders realized that a serious 
rising had started, that the army was unwilling to fight the 
people, and the security police unable to cope with it. By the 
morning of the 24th they had called on the Soviet Army for help 
and at the same time announced the appointment of Imre Nagy 
as Prime Minister in an effort to calm the population. In fact, 
the intervention of Soviet troops provoked widespread and des- 
perate resistance, including a general strike, and neither the ap- 
peals of Nagy nor the announcement on the following day that 
Geroe had been replaced as First Secretary of the party by 
Janos Kadar — a former participant in the Rakosi régime but 
later its victim — made any impact. Army units and officers seem 
to have joined the insurgents in increasing numbers during the 
following days, while the Government, isolated by the Budapest 
rising, lost control of large parts of the country and revolutionary 
‘workers’ and students’ councils’ were set up in several regions, 
everywhere putting the withdrawal of Soviet troops at the head 
of their demands. 

By Sunday, October 28th, the revolution had won. The Nagy 
Government, now no longer a facade for the pro-Soviet group 
among the party leaders, proclaimed a cease-fire and called for 
a withdrawal of Soviet forces from its battered capital. Negotia- 
tions for broadening the Government by non-Communist ele- 
ments started in earnest. The Soviet command actually began 
to extricate its troops from Budapest, and the Government 
promised both to dissolve the security police and replace it by a 
newly-recruited popular police force and to negotiate with 
Russia about a general withdrawal of Soviet forces from the 
country. Gradually fighting subsided. 

The Soviet leaders were now faced with the question whether 
to accept this second revolutionary fait accompli, achieved this 
time in open conflict with their occupation forces and in circum- 
stances far more damaging to their prestige even than the Polish 
16* 
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events. For two more days they seem to have hesitated; reports 
about the machinations of ‘counter-revolutionaries’ in Hungary 
ceased, and some publicity was given to Nagy’s new version 
that the victorious popular movement was a natural reaction to 
the mistakes and crimes of the former Hungarian Communist 
leadership. This policy, motivated apparently by a willingness 
to cut Soviet losses in order to save what could be saved — i.e. the 
principle of the Communist régime and Hungary’s membership 
in the Warsaw Pact — found its most far-reaching expression in 
the Soviet Government declaration broadcast from Moscow on 
October goth, which generally proclaimed the need for greater 
independence and equality for the member states of the ‘So- 
cialist camp’, and specifically expressed readiness to discuss the 
need for further stationing of Soviet forces in Poland, Hungary 
and Rumania within the framework of the Warsaw Pact. But by 
the time that declaration was broadcast, the real Soviet policy 
for Hungary had already turned. For by October goth the 
democratic parties had been reconstituted in Hungary, and 
Nagy had announced the abandonment of the one-party 
régime, the transformation of his Government into a genuine 
coalition, and his pledge to hold free elections. He had also 
spoken of Hungary’s desire to leave the Warsaw Pact and be- 
come neutral under international guarantee on the Austrian 
model, while the command of the Hungarian Army and Air 
Force had been taken over by ‘revolutionary councils’, one of 
whom threatened the Soviet forces with bombardment in case 
of refusal to withdraw. 

By October goth at the latest, it was thus clear to the Soviet 
leaders that nothing whatever would remain of their Hungarian 
position if they gave in — that the local alternatives were brute 
force or total defeat. The Hungarian revolution, led not by 
‘counter-revolutionary’ émigrés but by workers, students reared 
under the Communist régime and soldiers of its own army, had 
within a week evolved from a programme of “Titoist’ indepen- 
dence and reform to one of full democracy combined with both 
works councils and trade union freedom, of an end to both 
collectivization and forced deliveries in agriculture, and of a 
clean breakaway from the Soviet bloc. If Russia gave in, 
Hungary would become not a new Poland or a new Yugo- 
slavia, but a new Austria or at best a new Finland. 

To tolerate such a development, as a result of a revolutionary 
movement directed against Russian control, would have started 
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a chain reaction throughout the satellite empire. It would also 
have inflicted a fatal blow on Communist confidence in the 
irreversible character of all their conquests, allegedly guaran- 
teed by the laws of history. All considerations of local strategy 
as well as of ideology thus favoured the decision to drown the 
Hungarian revolution in blood. The only factor that could have 
prevented such a decision were wider international considera- 
tions of overwhelming strength. 


* * * 


It was the task of Western policy in this unique revolu- 
tionary crisis to bring these wider international considerations 
to bear on the decision of the Soviet leaders — a task in which 
the West failed utterly, as it had failed during the East German 
crisis of June 1953. 

What could these considerations have been? If we exclude, 
as we must, the threat of world war, which no Western power 
will use for offensive purposes, there remain two. The first and 
most obvious was the effect on the uncommitted countries of 
Asia. That consideration, implicit in the whole strategy of 
competitive co-existence, had clearly exercised a restraining 
effect up to that moment. But as clearly that effect was bound 
to reach its limits at some point — once the threat of the loss 
of the Soviet empire loomed larger than the threat of the loss 
of sympathies in Asia. The Soviet leaders would rather 
temporarily accept a setback in the competition for uncom- 
mitted countries than put up with the total loss of their own 
possessions in half a continent. Moreover, the West was at the 
critical moment prevented from exploiting that restraining 
factor to the maximum, owing to the Anglo-French action 
against Egypt, which made it easy for non-committed Asian 
opinion to balance Soviet against ‘Western’ iniquities. 

But there was one other consideration which the West could 
have brought into play: It could have offered to make the loss 
of the satellite empire strategically tolerable for Russia by 
matching a Soviet withdrawal from Eastern Europe with an 
American withdrawal from Western Europe. The old Soviet 
proposal for a simultaneous dissolution of the Warsaw and 
Atlantic Pacts has never been acceptable to the West, basically 
because the Soviet control of Eastern Europe does not depend 
on the Warsaw Pact, but on the Communist régimes, and 
because while Eastern Europe remains under Soviet control 
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Western Europe cannot defend itself by its own strength. 
But in a situation where Soviet Communist control of Eastern 
Europe was actually crumbling, the offer of an American 
withdrawal on condition of full freedom for Eastern Europe 
would have transformed the situation. Not only would it have 
given immense encouragement to the freedom movements 
throughout the satellite states, but it would have added to the 
calculations of the Soviet leaders the one consideration which 
might have induced them to give in. 

There can, of course, be no certainty that such an offer 
would have made a decisive difference to the Soviet leaders’ 
choice. What seems clear is that it was the only chance of 
influencing that choice during the most profound crisis yet 
experienced by the Soviet satellite empire, and that this chance 
was missed — just as it was missed in 1953. Now as then the 
Western powers faced the Soviet crisis without a prepared 
policy, even though they had long proclaimed the eventual 
liberation of the enslaved peoples as one of their long-term 
objectives. In the hour of need, they had nothing to offer to 
these peoples but propaganda and charity; while they cannot be 
blamed for not offering military aid, their failure to produce a 
policy which might have influenced the Soviet decision is a fact 
of the utmost gravity. 


* * * 


As it was, the Soviet leaders decided to save their empire 
for the time being by the wholesale butchery of the Hungarian 
people, even at the price of alienating neutral opinion and 
endangering the international détente. What are the likely 
consequences of that decision ? 

In the first place, the dilemma of the policy of ‘relaxation’ 
in satellite Europe has not been solved. The puppet Govern- 
ment of Hungary under Mr Kadar which the Soviets are now 
trying to instal has had to start by splitting even the Hungarian 
Communist Party, and seems at the time of writing to have no 
army, no civil service and no following; yet it is already trying 
to promise the Hungarian people that most of the gains of their 
revolution would be respected, and that even the Soviet forces 
will withdraw ‘after the restoration of order’. However un- 
trustworthy these promises may be, they testify to the unwilling- 
ness of the Soviets to cancel their whole relaxation policy 
officially and resume a kind of direct rule. Yet such is the 
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united and desperate resistance of the people of Hungary that 
they may yet be compelled to do just that, and even to resort 
to the Stalinist method of mass deportation — and what part of 
recent reforms would then survive anywhere in Eastern 
Europe? 

Secondly, the very need to use brutal force in Hungary 
represents a massive failure for some of the policies initiated 
by Mr Khrushchev. The cost of reconciliation with Tito and of 
destalinization at home has proved far higher than he calcu- 
lated; the gain, even in the case of Tito, has proved extremely 
limited and doubtful. The attempt at an ‘ideological offensive’ 
by means of flexibility has failed, and Khrushchev as its main 
exponent must be weakened to that extent; by contrast, the 
traditional advocates of a reliance on Great Russian might 
and particularly the political exponents of army influence 
must be correspondingly strengthened. 

Finally, what in the circumstances is to be the future of 
‘competitive co-existence’? Its inherent logic has proved to 
tend to the loosening of power blocs on both sides; but at the 
critical moment, both sides have preferred to try and seal off 
their own sphere of monopoly influence and to forget about 
the effect on ‘third markets’. Moreover, while to the non- 
Communist world the Hungarian and Egyptian crises have 
appeared in some way to be balancing phenomena — with 
Russia on one side, Britain and France on the other using force 
to preserve a traditional ‘sphere’ — to the Russian leaders the 
Hungarian rising and the Anglo-French intervention against 
Egypt probably appear as two parallel challenges to Soviet 
military power and prestige, requiring the demonstrative 
reassertion of both. Together they may set up the strongest 
pressure for a return to military rigidity and uncompromising 
hostility to the West that Russia has yet experienced since the 
death of Stalin. But it is hard to imagine how that pressure 
could be successful without a major shift of power within 
the Russian leadership — a shift which would run contrary to 
the profound tendency towards relaxation resulting from the 
internal development of Soviet society. 








Hungary: A Personal Testimony 


George Mikes 


we wish to see the Hungarian Revolution in its true per- 
spective. What were the causes of the revolution? Why 
did the Russians first hesitate and then, in the end, interfere 
with such ferocity? In what way did Middle Eastern events 
affect the Hungarian situation? And finally, what did the 
Hungarian Revolution achieve — if anything at all? 
The outbreak of the Hungarian Revolution shook the world; 
a secondary but by no means unimportant result was that it 
shook Marxist theory to its foundations. The reasons for the first 
outbreak were not economic — although, naturally, economic 
discontent verging on despair was one of the most important 
contributory factors. By now we know that the revolt was 
completely unplanned and that the fuse which set off the explo- 
sion was a disappointing speech by Mr Geroe — Rakosi’s suc- 
cessor and then First Secretary of the Workers’ Party — aggra- 
vated by the cruelty of the security police. Events in Poland had 
raised high hopes not only in Budapest, but all over the country. 
Geroe, a ruthless Stalinist and close friend of Rakosi, had just 
returned from Belgrade and was to broadcast. During the after- 
noon there were student demonstrations all over the capital and 
an attempt was made to pull down the gigantic statue of Stalin. 
At last, at 8 p.m. on October 23rd, Geroe delivered his long- 
awaited speech. Instead of offering concessions on the Polish 
model, he was uncompromising and talked of criminal mobs — 
obviously referring to the students - who would be severely 
punished. This speech infuriated the whole country beyond 
measure. A small delegation of students decided to march to 
the building of the Hungarian Radio in order to hand over their 
Eight Point Programme, which demanded, among other things, 
freedom of speech, free elections and the withdrawal of Russian 
troops. At this stage the general mood of the public was not 
violently anti-Communist, only violently anti-Geroe and anti- 
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Stalinist. In fact, the students’ main claim was that Imre Nagy - 
an old and reliable Communist leader — should return to power. 
When the students set out on their march to the Radio Building, 
more and more people joined in till the original small group 
had grown into a vast crowd of over 100,000. Officials in the 
Radio Building became alarmed and summoned the A V O - 
the security police — who took up positions in the building and 
opened fire on the approaching unarmed crowd. 

Fighting broke out on the spot and spread with amazing 
rapidity throughout the capital. When Hungarian troops and 
police were called to the aid of the AV O, many of them 
handed over their arms to the insurgents or joined them. This 
is the simple explanation of the fact that the insurgents were so 
well armed. Within two days all the Hungarian troops and the 
police — as well as the armed factory guards — were on the side 
of the revolutionaries and by that time such expressions as 
‘revolutionaries’, ‘insurgents’ and ‘rebels’ had lost their mean- 
ing; there were Hungarians on the one side and on the other 
were Russians supported only and exclusively by the security 
police. 

It is clear that this was a national uprising of the Hungarian 
people; not a counter-revolution against the progressive forces, 
but a genuine, national revolt against foreign oppression — 
certainly something that Lenin and his disciples, gazing into the 
Communist crystal in the early ’twenties had not foreseen. 

It is also undeniable that in the forefront of the revolution we 
saw those very layers of society which — one would have 
thought — had been safely indoctrinated in the past eleven years. 
First of all students, then writers and other intellectuals — cer- 
tainly pampered favourites — and finally workers. 

It was, however, not only such Marxist doctrines as these that 
the revolt in Hungary shattered; Orwell’s idea of 1984 was 
exploded, too. It seems that the human spirit — driven perhaps 
more by despair than drawn by ideals — is after all stronger than 
the terror and mass hypnotism of totalitarian dictatorship. 

The second important group of questions refers to the 
Russians and British Middle East policy. 

I have heard many contradictory remarks on this subject. 
One view is that the Russians never intended to withdraw from 
Hungary — they only pretended to do so in order to lull the 
Hungarians into a feeling of false security until their reinforce- 
ments should arrive. Others say that they were, in fact, about 
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to withdraw when British intervention in Egypt made them 
change their minds. In other words — according to this view- 
point — Hungary fell a victim to British policy because, British 
intervention in Egypt, to say the least, tipped the balance in 
favour of Russian intervention in Hungary. 

The devotion and determination of the Hungarians must 
have surprised the Kremlin. I do not claim to know the secrets 
of their inner council, but it is certain that violent altercations 
took place. The old Stalinist guard — somewhat reinforced by 
Krushchev’s resounding defeat in Poland — and the generals 
favoured intervention in Hungary; Krushchev favoured with- 
drawal and probably argued that gains in the Middle East 
would more than compensate for the loss — and by no means 
complete loss — of Hungary. He knew what the general public 
at that time did not know, that a huge armoury was massed on 
the Sinai Peninsula ready for various purposes, one of which was 
to provide the Russians with a foothold in the Middle East. 
When Israel struck, Britain intervened and the Russian arsenal 
fell into Israeli hands. Krushchev, having suffered another 
major defeat, had to give way to the interventionists. 

As is customary in such cases, the Russians used Mongolian 
troops who — they knew — commit some ‘regrettable excesses’ — 
i.e. behave in a way no ordinary Russian soldier would. Indeed, 
many of the Russian soldiers originally stationed in Hungary 
had refused to fight the Hungarians, and even joined the 
revolution. 

It was a surprise for the Russian generals that the ‘handful of 
counter-revolutionaries’ they claimed to have crushed after a 
few hours fighting went on resisting the might of twenty divi- 
sions and 4,600 tanks for weeks. And it was a further surprise 
to Russian politicians — Stalinists and anti-Stalinists alike — that 
Hungary seemed to be more inclined to turn herself into a 
cemetery than to become a People’s Democracy once again. 

But, as we have seen — provided that I am right — the con- 
nection between Hungary and Egypt was very close indeed. 
Had Israel attacked Egypt a fortnight later than she did — after 
the withdrawal of Russian troops from Hungary yet in time to 
forestall a Russian or Russian-sponsored attack on herself — this 
might be altogether a different story, and perhaps a different 
world. 

It is too early to assess the achievements of the Hungarian 
Revolution. A terrible fate has befallen that unfortunate and 
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much admired little country which dared to stand up alone — 
tragically alone — to the might of the Soviet Empire. It gave the 
world a great example, no doubt, but that means little to the 
Hungarians themselves at this moment. It must have made a 
tremendous impression on the other satellites, the results of 
which we are yet to see. 

It also proved that Communist rule in Hungary was based 
on a sham. In a police state no one knows who is for the regime 
and who is against it. I was in Hungary during the days of the 
revolution and I believe I could sense the mood of the country. 
Hungary was a united nation in those days and apart from an 
insignificant minority — security police agents and top Commu- 
nists — there was no one in the country who did not want the 
Russians to go and the Communists to disappear. I ought to 
add that everyone was determined that the Communists should 
participate in free elections. Everyone knew — there seemed to 
be no doubt whatever of this — that the Communist Party would 
then dwindle into a contemptible minority. I wish also to say 
that, at that time, there was no hatred of the Russians as people 
and those Russian soldiers who had joined the revolution had 
made a great impression in the country. Nevertheless, there was 
a quiet and firm determination that the Russians should leave; 
by now hatred of the Russians must be devastating and the 
determination to get rid of them must have increased instead of 
diminishing. 

It is very risky to predict the future, but I should like to 
venture a forecast. It is beyond doubt — as I have already men- 
tioned — that the Russians may well turn Hungary into a 
cemetery; but it is my conviction that they will never turn it 
into a People’s Democracy again. They can rule as occupiers, 
as a hostile army — they may even find quislings — but the 
pretence of a happy Socialist Hungary thriving and prospering 
under the guidance of the generous Soviet Union has disap- 
peared for ever. 

I also believe that it was the sharp and drastic reaction of the 
free world which forced the Russians to act with such savagery; 
their savagery increased the horror and disgust felt at their 
action and this, in turn, increased their savagery, until the 
Russians realized that they had met much stronger opposition 
than they anticipated and then a more conciliatory tone became 
the order of the day once again. They will not be able to bear 
world wide hatred and ostracism for long. I believe that unless 
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war breaks out or Krushchev falls from power, the Russians will 
find a pretext for withdrawal from Hungary in the next few 
months or even weeks, especially if their withdrawal can coin- 
cide with some kind of settlement in the Middle East. 
Hungary will be a devastated land by that time, but I hope 
and believe that my former compatriots will show the same 
determination in rebuilding their land as they have shown 
during its destruction. And if the Russians do withdraw, then 
their intervention was not only flagrantly unjust, cruel and 
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The ‘Third’ Man 


John Wain 


gramme would call for some sort of Festschrift; and here* it 

is, edited by the Controller of the programme, Mr John 
Morris, and (for good measure) published by the Nonesuch 
Press, a firm which bears very much the same relation to the 
other publishing houses as the ‘Third’ does to the other wireless 
programmes. It is inevitable that, in considering the book, 
one’s thoughts tend to broaden out from the volume itself to the 
programme it represents, and thence to the general situation of 
minority broadcasting; I myself shall stick to one subject, 
namely, that of specifically literary broadcasting, but first let us 
say something of Mr Morris’s book. 

He tells us in his Preface that before putting the book 
into its present shape he had already made one selection and 
scrapped it. This original selection was made along impersonal 
lines, to represent every kind of programme that the Third has 
put out (except music, naturally); but, on looking over the 
result, he found it rather boring. 


|: was obvious that the tenth birthday of the Third Pro- 


The book seemed to lack any particular character. Even- 
tually ... I decided to make a purely personal choice, and to 
place the emphasis not upon contributions to knowledge (in 
which the Third Programme has played a not inconsiderable 
part), but upon pleasure. 


Whose pleasure? Why, Mr Morris’s, of course; that, at any 
rate, gives him something he can be definite about, and enables 
him to give his book a ‘particular character’. 

What we have in front of us, then, is a selection of talks — 
using the word to include spoken literary works — which, over 
the last ten years, the present Controller of the Third has 
enjoyed. By looking at it attentively, therefore, we can find out 


* From the Third Programme. A Ten-years’ Anthology. Edited by John 
Morris. Nonesuch Press. 215. 
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quite a lot about his tastes; and the tastes of a man in so 
influential a position are important to many people. 

First of all, Mr Morris is cosmopolitan in his sympathies. 
There is, indeed, a marked lack of anything that could be 
called, for good or evil, ‘insular’. There are two pieces on 
France, one on the Far East, one on Bayreuth; Russia seems to 
engage Mr Morris’s interest very particularly, since there are 
no fewer than three pieces on Russian literature and ideas. As 
further evidence of Mr Morris’s admiration for the cosmopo- 
litan outlook, we find here a talk on the 1920s by Mr Sackville- 
West, a talk that can hardly have been included on its merits 
alone, since it is rather feeble, but which clearly engaged Mr 
Morris’s sympathies because it treats of the freely-roving inter- 
national culture of those days, when 


People who were so minded could drink an aperitif with 
Mr Aldous Huxley at Sanary, lunch with Edith Wharton 
at Hyéres, take tea with Elizabeth Russell in her no-longer- 
German garden at Mougins, drink a cocktail with H. G. 
Wells near Grasse, and dine with Mr Somerset Maugham at 
Cap Ferrat. 


Did Cook’s arrange it, one wonders? — till one reads Mr Sack- 
ville-West’s next sentence, which explains that the hypothetical 
‘people who were so minded’ drew their motive power from 
‘discriminative snobbery’. Dear, oh dear! Let us hope that the 
enemies of the Third, the people who would like to see it 
abolished, don’t get hold of that one! We know, of course, we 
who are sympathetic, that to the middle-aged gentlemen who 
feel so acutely the dreariness of life in the ’fifties, the life of 
thirty years ago exists for ever in a golden sunset; the ’twenties, 
when everyone was intelligent, every book full of originality and 
wisdom, every painting a masterpiece, 

And every goose a swan, lad, 

And every lass a queen. 


But one can’t help feeling a little uneasy at finding Mr Morris 
so uncritically disposed to welcome this kind of drooling into a 
book that is bound to be taken as representative of the Third. 
Mr Noel Annan, for instance, has given a number of very 
intelligent broadcasts; he is justly regarded as one of the Third 
Programme’s stars, when it comes to the intelligible but not 
over-simplified presentation of ideas; but Mr Morris has chosen 
to represent him, not by one of his successful expository pieces, 
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but by a defence of Lytton Strachey which misfires completely. 
Here, for once, we have Mr Annan stooping perilously near to 
the level of Mr Sackville-West’s piece; a fact which Mr Morris, 
had he but taken off his rose-coloured lenses, would have seen 
as quickly as anyone else; but it is in defence of the ’twenties, 
in defence of a writer who brings back vividly, as we read him, 
the nervous giggle of the Bloomsbury of that time - so Mr 
Morris dashes away a manly tear and makes room in his 
anthology. 

Following this thread, we find an obvious connection between 
(for instance) Mr Annan’s statement that Strachey’s essay on 
Shakespeare’s final period is ‘admirable’, or Mr Sackville- 
West’s breathless tour of the literary celebrities of the Mediter- 
ranean shore — between them, on the one hand, and on the 
other a complete neglect of what real literary criticism has been 
doing during these ten years. Naturally so, for an acceptance of 
the nostalgic travelogue as a substitute for criticism is bound to 
carry with it a rejection of the genuine thing. Since the Third 
Programme was started, pretty well every literary critic in this 
country has had his turn at the microphone; not only the silly 
ones, but the clever ones too; not only the old ones, but the 
young ones; and very well indeed some of them have done. 
But Mr Morris, if he happened to hear these programmes, took 
no pleasure in them; the only »ieces of anything like literary 
criticism in this book are Mr Eliot on Virgil and Thomas Mann 
on Chekhov; and one can be forgiven for feeling that these two 
pieces, which in any case are nothing very formidable in the 
way of criticism, are included because Mr Morris feels, and 
justly, that to have brought Eliot and Mann to the microphone 
is itself a triumph for the Third, as showing that it is taken 
seriously by these great men. But this does not improve the 
general picture. During these ten years, some very acute and 
informed comment on literature has been produced; it may be 
that the attempt to take criticism seriously, and to use it fruit- 
fully, will turn out, in retrospect, to be the distinguishing mark 
of our decade as signally as cosmopolitanism and novelty- 
worship were of the ’twenties; and the Third Programme has 
been an important channel for this criticism, a very fair pro- 
portion of which was delivered over the air. But it has obviously 
left Mr Morris cold. Now, why is this? Not because it is dry, 
clearly, because a critic like William Empson, for instance, is 
not dry; on the contrary, he is among other things a magnificent 
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entertainer (I only hope they have his lecture on Joyce safely on 
tape). There must be some other reason; and I think I have 
found a clue. I found it in the Radio Times for September 21st -— 
that is, the week which included the tenth anniversary of the 
Third. On its opening page, that week, was an article by Sir 
John Wolfenden: “Ten Years of the Third Programme’. This 
was, obviously, no more than the appropriate pat on the back 
for the Third; the printed equivalent of an after-dinner speech; 
but I noticed that it contained the sentence: ‘And there are 
times when some University lecturers discuss esoteric questions 
of literary criticismin a manner which causes “Third Programme” 
to be a description used in some circles with sarcastic contempt.’ 

Criticism, again, you see. It is queer how these people dislike 
it. Sir John and Mr Morris, since they are both top-level 
administrators, can be presumed to share certain mental quali- 
ties; and one of these qualities, evidently, is a distrust of 
‘esoteric’ literary criticism. For them (we may guess) literature 
is a thing to be taken for fun, and occasionally for uplift, but 
never to be approached with one’s entire intelligence. Literary 
critics, in the opinion of the administrative mind, ought to 
confine themselves to simple appreciation. It all circles round 
once more to Mr Annan on Strachey: 
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I read him because I like listening to the conversation of a 
highly civilized, cultivated and enormously amusing indivi- 
dual; a real individual, not a copy of someone else. In fact I 
read him for pleasure. Pleasure; yes, that is something else 
that is frowned on these days in the best circles. It has become 
almost wickedly frivolous to admit that one thinks pleasure is 
an end in itself. But there it is. All I can say is that I think 
Strachey, like Voltaire or Anatole France, will always excite 
violent animosity and his reputation will fluctuate with 
prevailing taste. 


Precisely. But if Mr Annan had been interested in literary 
criticism — which, to do him justice, is not his profession; he has 
his own profession which he is interested in — this would not 
have been ‘all he could say’. He would have seen the enormous 
difference in quality, for one thing, between Strachey and 
Voltaire, with whom he gaily brackets him. I am not aware, 
for that matter, that Voltaire’s reputation does ‘fluctuate’ much, 
or that it is in any way governed by ‘prevailing taste’. Voltaire 
was one of the great ironic rationalists of our tradition, and his 
reputation wobbles no more than Swift’s. To try to stabilize the 
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fame of Strachey by pinning it on to that of Voltaire is to be as 
undiscriminating as Mr Sackville-West with his lumping 
together of Wells, Maugham and Elizabeth Russell. In other 
words, it is anti-critical, just as much so as Sir John and Mr 
Morris. If all authors are merely floating like jellyfish on the 
tide of ‘taste’, if there are no such things as established stan- 
dards, then no wonder literary critics are referred to (‘in some 
circles’) with ‘sarcastic contempt’. But of course the whole thing 
is nonsense, such nonsense that it seems odd to bring up the 
name of a man like Voltaire in defence of it. 

In a word, our bird’s-eye view of the mind of Mr Morris will 
by this time have led us to the realization that it is not, in any 
sense, a literary mind. His failure to represent the critical work 
that we have heard on the Third is matched by his eccentric 
choice of texts for the literary section of the book. A very clever 
piece by Mr Pritchett, occupying the ground midway between 
criticism and original work — it is about Henry James con- 
fronted with a character from one of his stories — makes 
delightful reading, and so does Miss Stevie Smith’s retrospect 
of her childhood; a little squib by William Plomer raises a 
smile; a good-ish, or not baddish, poem by Henry Reed holds 
the attention for a moment; but, as in the case of criticism, 
anyone reading the book would hardly guess, on its evidence 
alone, that the last ten years had been rather fruitful ones in 
English poetry and fiction. Mr Morris, pretty clearly, has little 
or no interest in poetry; if he had, he would hardly have 
devoted thirty pages to James Kirkup’s description of a day’s 
pot-holing in the Mendip Hills. As a radio feature, I am sure 
this item came over very well, but as poetry it doesn’t begin to 
exist. I wonder how many of the listeners who followed it knew 
that they were listening to verse at all. 


Ghostly galloons and panoplies of stalacite 

Flag the dripping walls and arches 

Leader: ‘Hanging from this ledge 

You will observe an unusual form of stalactite, 
Twisted roughly into a spiral 

And called a heligtite. The odd thing is that no one 
Has ever been able to discover just 
How they are formed.’ It is indeed 
Mysterious: how can a vertical drip 
Become a corkscrew of calcite? 

‘Let’s get on,’ says Mac. ‘I’m perished.’ 
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‘Galloons’, there, may be a misprint for ‘galleons’ or ‘balloons’ — 
the book is teeming with errors — but I leave it in case it is some 
rare ‘poetic’ word I have never heard. In any case, the point is 
that this, though good radio material, isn’t interesting as poetry; 
there is no reason why it should be printed as verse, for one 
thing; and we owe Mr Morris a grudge for giving up thirty 
pages to it. The Third has presented some good poems in its 
time, and you could get quite a lot of them into thirty pages. 

I rather want to take up this issue of the literary side of the 
Third, because there is an interesting fact that is in danger of 
being overlooked; namely, that the present literary generation 
is the first one in the history of English literature, and quite 
possibly the last, to have made its début by means of broadcast- 
ing. When I say ‘present generation’, of course I know that 
there are always two or three generations on the scene at once, 
and I mean the fairly young ones, those who are now in their 
early thirties. Some representative names would be: A. Alvarez, 
Kingsley Amis, Anthony Hartley, Philip Larkin, Mairi 
MaclInnes, Philip Oakes, Burns Singer. Every one of these 
writers, all of whom are squarely before the public eye to-day, 
was introduced to a wider public on the Third Programme; it 
doesn’t behove me to talk about it, because I edited the series, 
called First Reading, in which they all appeared; in any case all 
that happened, as far as I was concerned, was that I was 
savaged from all sides, so that I could hardly revert to the 
incident without appearing to be whining over the way I was 
treated. However, it is a fact that the very people who are now 
dominant were unknown before they became the centre of 
controversy in these six programmes, and that the reviewers 
laughed at me for bringing forward exactly those writers whose 
boots they are now licking. This is an interesting point of inter- 
section between the history of broadcasting and the history of 
literature, and it all happened during Mr Morris’s spell as 
Controller; not that I can pretend that it was of earth-shaking 
importance. 

Still, important or not, there is no doubt that the literary side 
of this book could, and ought to, have been better; if the prin- 
ciple of allowing the collection to represent one man’s taste has 
such a disappointing result, then so much the worse for that 
principle; the part that the Third Programme has played in 
fostering new literary work, and encouraging healthy change 
and useful critical stocktaking, ought not to be under-estimated, 
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and least of all by its Controller. To come down to a lower 
plane, it would have been better than nothing if the proofs 
could have been read by someone with a smattering of literary 
knowledge; we might then have been spared the absurd mis- 
spelling ‘Beaudelaire’, which occurs twice on p. 98. 

In short, at the risk of seeming to take a small thing too 
seriously, I must say that Mr Morris’s book, on the whole, is 
disquieting. If it were an isolated thing there would be no harm 
done; but the quite unmistakable rejection of criticism, the 
definite vote cast in favour of dilettantism, links up only too 
clearly with the rather ugly surge of anti-critical feeling that is, 
at present, washing like a tidal wave through the columns 
of the smart magazines. Any person who is short of a couple of 
guineas can, at the moment, earn them quite easily by writing 
an article attacking criticism, saying there is too much of it, 
etc. ; it is a popular point of view, especially among writers who 
are aware of how little chance their work would stand if the 
habit of reading attentively, and discussing what you read 
articulately, gained anything like a footing in England. So the 
yelp goes up — ‘Keep the critic out! He is the enemy of the 
artist!’ And it is sad to see people like Sir John Wolfenden and 
Mr Morris joining, in no matter how refined and lofty a 
manner, in this attack on the critical spirit — a spirit that has 
never been more desperately needed than it is to-day. To do the 
‘Third’ justice, it is aware of that need. That is why Mr 
Morris’s book is not representative. 











The Lyric of Hart Crane 


A. Alvarez 


exacerbated sensibility have done Crane’s reputation 

great harm. Those who believe in it have loaded Crane 
with a greatness which weighs down his real, and more slender 
talent. Those who resist it accuse Crane of inflated, rhetorical 
effusions and more than his fair share of poetic luck. Either 
way, he comes out badly. He is clearly not a great epic genius; 
equally clearly, he wrote some good and original poems. It was 
Crane himself who believed blindly in genius. There seems no 
* reason to think that he knew very precisely what sort of genius 
he had. 

For the main element of his life was confusion. There was the 
artistic confusion of his tradition: he thought of himself as 
descending from both Whitman and Poe; he was ‘influenced’, 
in the dangerous, superficial way, by all the reading Eliot made 
fashionable: the Metaphysicals, the French Symbolists, the 
Jacobean dramatists, Blake. From them he took hints about 
language, but missed their intellectual taste. He wrote, when 
he was not working at advertising copy, during the confusion 
of the most pretentious Greenwich Village experimentation. 
From all this he tried to forge an epic style. And he lived out 
his confusions personally; his parents were constantly quarrel- 
ling, viciously possessive and finally divorced; his father, a 
candy manufacturer from Ohio, thought poetry hateful, soft 
and unsafe; Crane never completed his education; he was an 
alcoholic and a homosexual. He committed suicide in 1932, 
when he was in his early thirties. 

Against this, he had on his side a superb ear, great sensi- 
tivity to language and an awareness which, though it lacked 
breadth, went deep. His sensibility was restricted to the 
minutiz of his reactions. It left little room for reason and not 
much more for observation. He worked above all by spontane- 


[eo myth of tortured genius and the related cult of 
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ity; construction, or whatever we would call the rational part 
of communication, he disregarded. 

Yet he tried to write an epic. Crane seems to have been a 
man of few ideas but strong beliefs. He believed intensely in the 
absolute quality of poetic language, that the poet, inspired, 
could do no wrong. Which is not to say that he was careless; 
he revised and rewrote a great deal. But his standard was 
always richness of texture and concentration, never plainness. 
I will return to this. What matters here is that an epic in this 
style would be difficult to maintain and even harder to orien- 
tate. Crane’s other riding belief was more common and more 
pernicious. He got into his head the idea of the great American 
poem, the poem which should create the myth of the USA 
from its legends, history and its present scene. He thought he 
could do this by spanning all his topics by his single imagina- 
tive symbol, the Bridge. The Bridge, however, is coherent only 
in its theory. It is a symbol of the poem Crane wanted to write; 
it has no real life apart from his creative will. Crane’s tragedy 
is that he was never able to let be. He never really got over the 
idea of the great American poem. The feeling that he was 
written out, which is said to have driven him into suicide, was, 
I believe, brought about by the failure of The Bridge as an epic. 
It was praised far more highly than his earlier volume, White 
Buildings, but it was praised as a collection of lyrics. Even his 
friend, Allen Tate, complained of its ‘fragmentary and often 
unintelligible framework’. And Crane was haunted by this 
sense of limited greatness. Yet it was precisely because he 
belonged so much to his age and place that he both failed to 
write the great long American poem, yet always, whatever his 
theme, wrote American poetry. For he inherited the chaos of his 
time; he reacted violently and, in the end, tragically against 
Middle West philistinism ; he thought of himself as moving along 
an opposite and more native path than the one Eliot’s cosmo- 
politan intelligence followed; he held to his own ground and his 
own themes whenall his friends were deserting to the exiled cliques 
of Paris. His Americanism was a central part of his genius; 
greatness was not. In this way he is like Scott Fitzgerald; he 
responded so fully to his time that he could never go beyond 
its limitations. His isolation itself and that sense he gives of 
someone always swimming against the tide helps to define the 
area of his work. It is nearly always a matter of effort; which is 
not necessarily a mark of excellence, but it has helped create 
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that effect of dusty grandeur for which so many critics have 
called him ‘a great failure’. 

Towards the end of his life Crane too came to think of him- 
self in this way. His suicide was almost his mark of approval of 
the label. He was wrong. Judged by the standards of epic 
greatness, his failure is not in doubt. He lacked altogether the 
authority and stamina which come from a firm moral and poetic 
tradition. His religion was a vague Ouspensky mysticism and 
his epic standard was largely Whitman’s vatic outpouring. 
And by saying that he lacked this central control and stability 
I am in fact denying him the qualities not merely of a great 
epic poet, but of a great poet in any sense. If Crane failed it was 
not to achieve greatness, but because he let the idea of great- 
ness hound him into denying his own gifts. Like Marvell, 


Crane is not a writer who failed to do great things; he is, in- T 
stead, a fine minor poet — to my mind, one of the best American h: 
poets of the century. He lacks the wit and temperance of e 
Wallace Stevens, but he has a more vivid range of experience; 
he has too a serious originality that is rare anywhere. But it is st 
the range and originality of a lyric poet. A 
Poetry, in a rough, working simplification, is of two types: nc 
discursive and intuitive. The former relies on the pressure of is 
reason to order and stabilize its various elements. It is founded sh 
on a belief in the intellectual coherence of experience; it at- ste 
tains its balance and inclusiveness by a questing, worrying mi 
rationalism that will not let the subject be. This is Eliot’s mode. Br 
Intuitive poetry — the lyric — is slighter. It rises from a single, ab 
intense moment of perception and concerns the poet’s reactions TI 
to the object, rather than the object itself. Discursive poetry un 
starts from the transitory, measures it and builds upon it. he 
Lyric poetry records it as it is. Someone has pointed cut that in an 
Blake’s ‘Sunflower’, for instance, there is no main verb. There me 
is no need of one. The whole poem is only an expansion of the thi 
single feeling ‘Ah sunflower . . .” This is how Crane worked. sta 
He depends entirely on the spontaneity of his reactions and on mc 
his ability to fit words to them so as to leave the smallest ( 
possible gap between language and the feelings. There is rarely por 
any readily paraphraseable content, any argument to be real- cip 
ized and discussed. His poems either feel right or they don’t. } *90 
For example, the Proem to his epic, The Bridge: res] 


How many dawns, chill from his rippling rest 
The seagull’s wings shall dip and pivot him, 
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Shedding white rings of tumult, building high 
Over the chained bay waters Liberty— 
Then, with inviolate curve, forsake our eyes 
As apparitional as sails that cross 

Some page of figures to be filed away; 

— Till elevators drop us from our day... . 

I think of cinemas, panoramic sleights 

With multitudes bent towards some flashing scene 
Never disclosed, but hastened to again, 
Foretold to other eyes on the same screen; 
And Thee, across the harbour, silver-paced 

As though the sun took step of thee, yet left 
Some motion ever unspent in thy stride, — 
Implicitly thy freedom staying thee! .. . 


There is none of that attack on the theme that Vergil or Milton 
have. Crane insinuates the reader into his epic through an 
exclamation, ‘How many dawns. . .’ and leaves him without 
a cohering centre to the perceptions until the poet himself 
steps forward in the third stanza, ‘I think of cinemas... 
And Thee’. ‘I think’: if there is any theme to Crane’s epic it is 
not the Bridge, nor America, nor the machine age; the theme 
is Crane himself. The Proem ends ‘descend And of the curve- 
ship lend a myth to God’. His myth is not to be built up in a 
steady self-revealing pattern. It comes from something far 
more transitory and less definable: the esthetic impulse which his 
Bridge or bits of American history have for him. It is always 
about the poet. The impulse, however, seems a very real one. 
Those opening stanzas have a strong inner rhythm which is 
unmistakably Crane’s. There is clearly something happening; 
he is writing with all his sensibility alive to the inner disturb- 
ance. In fact, these strange inner rhythms of Crane seem to 
me his greatest contribution to poetry. At times they come 
through almost despite the sense. In the first stanza, for in- 
stance, the movement is far subtler than that declamatory 
moral, ‘Liberty’, to which it leads. 

Crane, in short, is something of a poetic spellbinder. His 
poetry imposes itself on you for all its apparent lack of dis- 
cipline. Yet it does so without wooing you as the poets of the 
*g0s wooed their audience, by the specious charms of stock 
responses. Crane’s poetry is original and it moves carefully 
and steadily on its way, though without any clear argument. 
As lyric poetry everything depends on the force of his spontane- 
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ous reactions. It demands a sort of receptive suspension. You 
must be sensitive to the flow of the poet’s emotional response 
rather than to any logical train of thought. But this has, at its 
best, nothing to do with the unfelt rhetoric and automatic 
word-association which is often felt to be the outcome of the 
lyric impulse. Crane rarely uses inspiration as an excuse for 
slip-shod writing. His method may be unrational; it is not 
anti-rational. His best writing is guided by a purity of response 
which is his own equivalent of ‘tough reasonableness’. (This 
applies to Crane only when he is writing well. He often wrote 
very badly indeed. But my object here is to see what is fresh 
and worthwhile in his verse, not to show what everyone knows: 
that he had moments of inflated sentimentality which makes 
some of his work almost unreadable. In these places he is not 
at all a ‘great failure’; he is merely a failure.) 

The queer unreasoned element in Crane’s verse has made a 
number of critics write of him as though he were less poetically 
skilful than immensely lucky; as though beyond the initial 
impulse things just happened of themselves. This is not true. 
The rhetorical sections of The Bridge apart, his method was, 
from the start, pre-eminently careful; in his most original and 
mature poems it was almost microscopic. Throughout his 
work he moved steadily in one direction. His adolescent poems 
are thin, but their thinness comes from too much literary tact, 
too much care: 


Out in the late amber afternoon, 
Confused among chrysanthemums, 
Her parasol, a pale balloon, 

Like a waiting moon, in shadow swims. 


Her furtive lace and misty hair 

Over the garden dial distill 

The sunlight, — then withdrawing, wear 
Again the shadows at her will. 


The hesitating delicacy of movement is almost too delicate and 
refined. It has the thinness of an inturned esthetic contempla- 
tion, as though the poet were in love with his own skill (you 
get it also in A. E. Housman). His business is with a mood 
which withdraws from contact; a mood controlled by words 
like ‘confused’, ‘pale’, ‘waiting’, ‘shadow’, ‘furtive’, ‘misty’, 
‘withdrawing’. For all the scene-setting and the little speech 
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with which the poem ends, it is the opposite of dramatic. No 
one and nothing except the poet is involved. 

Crane did not remain long with these slightly precious 
arabesques. By the time he was twenty-one the pausing zsthe- 
tic precision of his early verse was brought down to earth by a 
more matter-of-fact conversational tone. These two elements 
worked on each other to produce something more original, a 
sort of open-structure, translucent language: 


Walk now, and note the lover’s death. 
Henceforth her memory is more 
Than yours, in cries, in ecstacies 
You cannot ever reach to share. 


Up until this last stanza the poem, ‘Stark Major’, explores the 
situation — the girl dead, the lover departing — in a number of 
rather oblique suggestions, difficult to pin down. Here the focus 
seems to sharpen. There is a subtle tension in the grouping of 
the phrases, a richness in the possibilities of which qualifies 
which. On one side is the meaning enforced grammatically by 
the punctuation, where the stress falls on ‘her’, ‘yours’, ‘you’. 
It focuses the poem unflatteringly on the lover. And then 
there is the other emphasis which comes when you read with 
the natural pause at the end of each line. Then it is ‘more’, 
‘cries’, ‘ecstacies’, ‘ever’ and ‘share’ which take the weight. 
The lover is no longer so important. It is the girl who moves 
into the centre; her memory takes on a grandeur which is 
wholly out of the lover’s ken. Neither of these are paraphrase- 
able meanings; it is a matter of stress. But the poem has none 
of that blurred inadequacy Crane is often charged with. He 
uses the possibilities of the language to the fullest whilst re- 
maining strictly within the limits of a slight lyric. 

Certainly, ‘Stark Major’ has no great creative affirmation 
about it. Although Crane is building on more than an evasive 
mood, the foundation is still slender. Perhaps it is a type of 
writing that any «lever, accomplished amateur could, with a 
little luck, have done. Yet though Crane was young when he 
wrote this, it does not seem to me to have the usual young man’s 
literariness. He seems too well aware of what he is about for it 
to be a fluke. The poem has the same sensitivity to the 
minutiz of language as all his maturest poems. It is a long way 
from the legend of Crane as the inspired but slip-shod genius. 
The more obvious charge might be esthetic dandyism, if it 
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weren’t that the rhythm carries the verse with considerable 
subtlety. It seems to have more disturbance than a mere 
impulse to pleasant verse-making would account for. Without 
that earlier, rather self-conscious hesitation, the poem has 
enough movement to begin to seem new and personal in a 
delicate, exploratory way. 

But it is not fully grown poetry. Crane’s most significant and 
original verse lies between this early, more or less esthetic 
style and the coarser rhetoric of his late work. It is to be found in 
the poems written in about 1924 and ’25, and published in White 
Buildings. They are still lyrics in the sense in which I used the 
term earlier; they spring from the poet’s direct responses before 
these are mixed up with a rationalizing organization. But there 
is a toughening and a growing complexity in the way in which 
the response is realized which is as though parallel to a highly 
developed intellectual complexity. 


And yet this great wink of eternity, 

Of rimless floods, unfettered leewardings, 

Samite sheeted and processioned where 

Her undinal vast belly moonward bends, 

Laughing the wrapt inflections of our love;.. . 
(Voyages, IT) 


There is nothing obviously lyrical about this; it is not easy, it 
is not even very clear. But it works in the manner of a lyric 
and demands the same openness and attention. This is the 
opening stanza; there is no main verb until the second, “Take 
this Sea . . .’ So there is an impression — spurious, I think - 
that this poem follows from the end of the first of the series, 
‘The bottom of the sea is cruel’. Without a verb the action of 
the verse is difficult to plot; indeed, at first sight it seems to be 
made up only of a number of questionably connected phrases 
describing the sea. But seen from closer up it becomes clearer 
how the connections were made: how ‘wink’ brought ‘rim- 
less’, which moved, with a jump, into ‘unfettered’; how there 
is a connection between the curve of the sea’s eye and the curve 
of her ‘belly’; how ‘sheeted’, ‘belly’ and ‘love’ interact; and 
how the ‘great wink’ turns into ‘laughing’. The closer, in fact, 
that you look, the subtler and more deliberate becomes the 
interaction between the freedom and the vast impersonal 
yearning of the sea for the moon and the limited, human 
desires of the lovers. The progression of the poem is a series of 
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checks and balances which work upon the reader without 
logical paraphernalia. Yet they work surely enough for the 
poet to end by drawing his morals with no sense of strain. 

I would hesitate to put a specific interpretation on the poem. 
It has no clear-cut meaning. It acts as a sort of mixer; it stirs 
up and holds together a number of related feelings about the 
sea and about love. It does little to separate them out. Perhaps 
the poetic phrase is given too absolute a value; perhaps the 
reader is expected to believe with too great an intensity in the 
uniqueness of poetic expression. Yet I don’t find the atmo- 
sphere oppressive with poetic fury. There seems more to it than 
inflated word-association. It has a perceptive tightness of tex- 
ture and a characteristic movement which could not have been 
wilfully imposed on a rhetorical pattern. The language, in 
short, does not cover up a failure in perception, nor is it, as 
Professor Blackmur has suggested, a perception only of lingu- 
istic qualities. On the other hand, whatever you can make of it 
by analysis, the method is clearly not logical. Some other way 
into the poem is needed. 

Crane himself partly explained his way of writing in an essay 
written to accompany White Buildings, but which was not pub- 
lished until after his death. He talks there of ‘a logic of meta- 
phor’, of the ‘emotional dynamics of the materials used’ that 
are ‘selected less for their logical (literal) significance than for 
their associational meanings’. He then goes on to give an 
example from a later stanza of the poem I have just been dis- 
cussing: 

When ... I speak of ‘adagios of islands’, the reference is to 
the motion of a boat moving through the islands clustered 
thickly, the rhythm of the motion, etc. And it seems a much 
more direct and creative statement than any more logical 
employment of words such as ‘coasting slowly through the 
islands’, besides ushering in a whole world of music. 


Crane is giving a truth about his method, but a partial, a self- 
conscious truth; the outline, not the whole story. The real 
point, I think, is the self-centredness of this explanation. The 
aura of suggestiveness of Crane’s metaphors is first and fore- 
most subjective. What is important is the perceiver, not the 
thing perceived; Crane moving through the islands, not the 
islands themselves; he imposes his own reactions on them. And 
this, of course, is precisely the lyric technique I described 
17 
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earlier. But instead of being allowed a whole poem to itself, the 
lyric reactions areconcentrated into a phrase ora sentence. They 
are like tributaries to a river, all of them are made subsidiary 
to the ruling impulse, the theme of the poem. The complexity 
of these poems, in short, lies in the fact that they are whole 
lyrics deepened by a number of smaller lyric impulses. 

Earlier I said that Crane’s subject-matter was always, in 
one way or another, himself. This does not mean that his work 
has much self-dramatization in it. Nor is it dramatic in the 
more usual sense. In fact, he and Stevens, for all their differ- 
ences, are probably the least dramatic poets of the century. 
And all this is true although Crane thought he was influenced 
by Marlowe, although he modelled himself at times on the 
fashionable bits of the Jacobean dramatists, and although 


sections of The Bridge, “The Tunnel’, for example, are cast ina ° 


dramatic, soliloquizing form. Crane’s method is less active. He 
once wrote that poetry of the machine age ‘demands. . . 
along with the traditional qualifications of the poet, an extra- 
ordinary capacity for surrender, at least temporarily, to the 
sensations of urban life’. I think that all his most original 
poetry is made up of continual acts of surrender to sensations. 
But these are less often immediate physical sensations trans- 
lated into words than sensations about themes, about the sea, 
love, death, and so on. Crane doesn’t ‘feel his thought’; he 
feels instead of thinking. The instantaneous reactions of a 
moment are harmonized with a steady feeling for the whole 
theme. This is why he can seem to draw conclusions; they are 
not rational; they are his completed reaction to the subject. 
His poems begin with a surrender to sensations; they end with 
a sort of digestion of the whole subject. 

Crane seems to have known very well what he was about. 
In most of his best poems he chose themes to suit his method; 
they are records of minute fractions of time, so small that they 
begin to seem almost timeless. They are records, in short, of 
‘this great wink of eternity’, ‘Of a steady winking beat between 
Systole, diastole . . .” in ‘Paraphrase’, of the ‘breaking second’ in 
‘Recitative’. In this last poem he sounds the theme of them all: 


In alternating bells have you not heard 
All hours clapped dense into a single stride? 


Crane’s most original work is something quite new in English 
or American poetry; he writes with an awareness so heightened 
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that he makes into whole poems those sharp but transitory 
states from which other people’s poems usually start. 

I would not wish to claim too much for him. It seems only 
proportionate to list his weaknesses. They come mostly from 
the oddness of his approach. It needed a freshness and per- 
cision wellnigh impossible to maintain long. By leaning so 
heavily on poetic intelligence and hardly at all on common 
sense, Crane had very little to fall back on when his spontane- 
ity failed. At best he trod a delicate path on the edge of rhe- 
toric; he slipped time and again. His ambition to write great 
epic verse helped in this. He is invariably at his worst when his 
creative impulse fails to match his desire to write. The later 
sections of The Bridge, written when he was acutely aware of 
his failing ability, are often mawkish, rhetorical, exhibitional- 
ist and, in places, brutal. Nearly all his long poems, in fact, are 
patchy. He can move effortlessly from the noisiest rhetoric to 
a powerful simplicity: 

Spears and assemblies: black drums thrusting on — 
O yelling battlements, — I, too, was liege 
To rainbows currying each pulsant bone: 
Surpassed the circumstance, danced out the siege! 


And buzzard-circleted, screamed from the stake; 
I could not pick the arrows from my side. . . . 


It was Yvor Winters who first remarked that that last line 
sounds like Racine. It is written with the sort of poetic convic- 
tion that it takes genius to attain. It makes the gesticulations 
around it seem all the more unnecessary. 
There are other moments when Crane does not seem to have 

fully assimilated his reading: 

Whose head is swinging from the swollen strap? 

Whose body smokes along the bitten rails, 

Bursts from a smouldering bundle far behind 

In back forks of the chasms of the brain, — 

Puffs from a riven stump far out behind 


In interborough fissures of the mind. . .? 
(‘The Tunnel’). 


For all the modern odds and ends — the play, for instance, on 
the name of a subway system in the last line — this seems still 
too firmly attached to Jacobean dramatic verse, in a way in 
which the Middleton passage in Gerontion, say, is not. Crane’s 
verse has not broken away into an independent life. 
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Lastly, starting with the rejection of straightforward think- 
ing, Crane finished too often with an approximation to what he 
wanted. Even when he is writing well the rhythm of the verse 
is sometimes more precise and carries more weight than the 
meaning of the words: 

Distinctly praise the years, whose volatile 
Blamed bleeding hands extend and thresh the height 
The imagination spans beyond despair, 
Outoacing bargain, vocable and prayer. 
(For the Marriage of Faustus and Helen, III.) 


This is different from the excesses of Dylan Thomas’s verbal- 
izing; Crane is not running on merely for the sake of the words. 
But I feel he would have been hard put to it to explain at all 
precisely what he meant. 

Wit, of the type found in Eliot and Pound, was never within 
Crane’s range. Only in ‘Paraphrase’, his finest poem, is there an 
ironic check on an intensely serious subject. Without that sort 
of intellectual defence, he was left in his off-moments with 
shuffling exaggerations. But almost never, despite the wretched 
turmoil of his life, is there any self-pity in his poetry. What 
saved him was the gift that made his best verse, the fullness of 
his responses. It brought him not to self-pity, but to a genuine 
compassion and human feeling. Perhaps this is why he saw 
himself, flatteringly, as an opponent of T. S. Eliot. In 1922, 
after the publication of The Waste Land, he wrote in a letter: 


There is no one writing in English who can command so 
much respect, to my mind, as Eliot. However, I take Eliot 
.as a point of departure towards an almost complete reverse of 
direction. His pessimism is amply justified, in his own case. 
But I would apply as much of his erudition and technique as 
I can absorb and assemble towards a more positive, or (if I 
must put it so in a sceptical age) ecstatic goal. I feel that 
Eliot ignores certain spiritual events and possibilities as real 
and powerful now as, say, in the time of Blake. Certainly the 
man has dug the ground and buried hope as deep and 
direfully as it can ever be done. ... After this perfection of 
death — nothing is possible in motion but a resurrection of 
some kind... . All I know through very much suffering and 
dullness ...is that it interests me still to affirm certain 


things. 
Crane’s affirmation had nothing like the weight of Eliot’s 
denial. His poetic talent was erratic where Eliot’s was highly 
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disciplined. He had nothing at all of Eliot’s intellectual dis- 
tinction. But he did have a free and easy emotional generosity. 
The workings of his poems are minute. But they are not con- 
tinually self-critical. His reactions are spontaneous, or they are 
nothing. It is, I believe, this openness and acceptance of 
emotions and of the facts of the place which constitute Crane’s 
particularly American strength. In this he is like Whitman. 
The sections of The Bridge called ‘Van Winkle’ and ‘The 
River’ seem to follow fairly directly from The Leaves of Grass. 
Crane is more sensitive to language and far more sophisticated 
in his performance. But I think his sophistication is largely of 
the surface. Underneath is the same inclusive bonhomie, the 
same strength which is never complex, and the same ability, 
when he writes badly, to exaggerate and embarrass. But Crane 
lived at a period when complexity seems literally to have been 
sought after. Partly because of the technical revolution which 
was taking place in poetry, partly because the pressures of his 
time and particular circumstances were more overwhelming 
and deadly than Whitman’s, his final achievement was more 
difficult, more involuted and less assured. But at his best he 
did write from what he knew: his spontaneous and highly 
individual reactions. And so his ‘affirmation’ is not in the great 
American epic, but in a handful of obscure, powerful lyric 
poems. It is quite as original, but altogether slighter than he 
wanted. 








A Hantle of Howlers 


Edwin Morgan 


These wild and various aberrations have been collected from 
University Entrance papers in English Literature, marked in 
Scotland by the compiler during the last eight years. They are 
offered mainly as a comedy of errors; but an attempt has also 
been made to classify and comment on the mistakes, in the notes 
which accompany each section. Some of the results suggested by 
this analysis may be of interest, and throw a litile light on the 
rather obscure subject of ‘examination psychology’, as well as on 
wider issues in education. 

To all my anonymous contributors I owe my thanks. Their 
words have been reproduced with all faithfulness, both in spelling 
and in punctuation. Square brackets indicate additions made by 


me for clarity’s sake. The masculine pronouns have been used 
throughout in my comments, though about half the examples are, 
in fact, from girls’ papers. 


I. RARE WORKS AND QUEER FACTS 


. Jane Eyre’s “Pride and Prejudice.” 

. Scott’s “ Atlantis.” 

. Scott’s “‘ Treasure Island.” 

. ‘Henry Esmond ’ by Burke. 

. ‘ Waverley’ by R. L. Stevenson. 

. Milton’s Defensio pro Publicano Anglicano. 

. Wordsworth’s Ode to the Imortations of Imortality. 

. The Bigendians and the Weeendians [in Gulliver’s Travels]. 

. Milton in his sonnets was a pupil of Plutarch. 

. The first man to bring the sonnet to England was Wycliff. 

. One of the best young sonnet-writers today is Rossetti. 

. The conquerors spared Athens when they heard the 
Electra singing. 

. Pluck and Buttons are comic in A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. 

. Hythrosney is the daughter of Zephur and Aroura. 
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15. Mincius, the goddess of wind. 

16. Scott’s portrayal of human character has earned him the 
name of “ Cock of the North.” 

17. The form of these two sonets are ABBA of Quatra tetra in 
the first two verses. 

18. Milton did much to influence Wordsworth, and he in 
return made Milton think of nature. 

19. Strangely the only artist of note was Sir Christopher Wren 
who built St Giles in Edinburgh. 

20. Then one night Laburnam Woods [Birnam Wood] begin 
to move towards the castle. The Labarnum wood is a army 
carrying a branch of the laburnam tree each person carry- 
ing one. 

21. The famous ending, Beauty is truth, and truth beauty, 
But the better of these is truth. 


* * * 


A candidate sitting an examination has his head temporarily 
crammed with an uncomfortable number of facts: names, 
dates, technical remarks, important quotations, causes and 
results — in addition to normal general knowledge. It is only 
natural that some of the apparently unconnected facts will 
reveal their subconscious connections under the stress of answer- 
ing the paper. ‘Examination fever’, like any other heightening 
emotion which involves the whole person organically, has the 
effect of increasing the mind’s susceptibility to association. 
Unsuspected links are brought abruptly to the surface, and are 
expressed in writter. words which have to be set down too 
rapidly for a conscious rational or corrective control to operate. 
These links can usually be traced when we begin looking for 
them in the mistakes that are revealed, though sometimes they 
are purely personal to the candidate. The examples given 
above are almost all in the former category. 

It is quite clear that Birnam Wood (20), if you forgot the 
actual name itself, would naturally convert its sounds to the 
nearest arboreal name you knew-—laburnum. The varying 
spellings of ‘laburnum’, none of them correct, indicate neatly 
the candidate’s lack of certainty about the term which his 
mind has thrown forward. Similarly, the interesting conflation 
of Keats and Corinthians (21), which perhaps shows a Calvinist 
conscience at work, is explained on the verbal level by an 
overlapping of patterns of rhythm and rhyme involving abstract 
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nouns. The nouns are all different (faith, hope, and charity as 
against truth and beauty); but this only underlines the mag- 
netic power of these subconscious patterns, more musical than 
semantic, within the candidate’s memory. The charming and 
ironical novel of (1) owes its existence to the writer having 
thought, ‘Who was the author of Pride and Prejudice? I’m sure 
it was a woman. What woman’s name have I seen on a book 
of that period ? Jane Eyre of course!’ The work adumbrated in 
(6) would make interesting reading; presumably Milton, 
defending various liberties, turned from divorce to drinking; 
‘Licence they mean when they cry Liberty’. 

Not all the mistakes, of course, involve a subconscious asso- 
ciational element. The writer of (12) obviously had no idea 
what ‘the Electra of Euripides’ was, though he had heard his 
teacher use this strange phrase with its unexplained definite 
article when Milton’s sonnets were being discussed, and he was 
making the best of a bad job by attaching what meaning he 
could to it. He seems to have visualized the Electra, perhaps as 
a chorus (of electors?), or an exotic bird, or an early kind of 
gramophone. 


* * * 


Il. A PUNNETFU’ 


22. Bassanio was in need of money to go and press his suit. 

23. Gray’s Elegy is full of picturesque illusions. 

24. The immotal sole. 

25. The Americans are a people of English dissent. 

26. Keats wished to “load every rift with awe.” [ore]. 

27. It was only after Flora’s repeated objections that Waverley 
withdrew his suite. 

28. At this time the weighing of air caused much ignorant 
levity. 

29. Was Milton militant? 

30. Milton had acetic taste. 

31. The friar was constantly in the taverns amongst the knight 
hawkes. 

32. Two men gambol over Belinda whilst she amuses herself 
[in The Rape of the Lock]. 

33. When the Senior Decon of the church is ill, his friends each 
attend his bedside with a will to help him. 


* * * 
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A first-grade or classic pun, as in (25) or (33), arises when a 
candidate believes he is making a clear and unexceptionable 
statement but has chosen one of those situations where an 
ironical or contradictory co-statement is lurking very near the 
surface and is betrayed into actuality by a helpful verbal link. 
Many Americans are, admittedly, of English descent, but 
merely to say so is to invite qualification, because everyone 
knows that an American is not like an Englishman. The state- 
ment as it stands implies that he is. It is therefore an unstable 
statement, and the slightest disturbing factor, such as the 
emotional pressure of an examination, will bring out whatever 
verbal possibilities of apparent distortion but actual revelation 
it contains. The use of ‘dissent’ is particularly nice because it is 
both historically true (in relation to the religious dissent of the 
early settlers) and an up-to-date commentary (on the natural 
differences, to-day, between American and English opinion). 
It is a double pun, and almost deserves an extra mark. 

The rather macabre and Volpone-like situation of (33) has 
a parallel and fairly obvious explanation in terms of human 
experience. And in (22) it would be quite the expected thing 
for Bassanio as a young lover to want to press his suit sartorially 
before doing so in a different manner at the winching. These 
are all proper puns, and the fact that they are all involuntary 
(and are such as are constantly recurring) argues in favour of 
what Freud suggested (and what James Joyce illustrated) about 
the subconscious origins of our wit and humour. But this Jeads 
me to my next section. 


* * * 


III. CARROLL, LEAR, JOYCE, ETC. 


34. Prince Hal behaves magnaminiously. 

35. The curfew tells the knoll of parting day. 

36. The ship [in Lycidas] was shaped like an eclipse which was 
a bad omen. 

37. Percy Blythe Shelley. 

38. In Lycidas he talks of the clergy as a shepherd and the 
people as his folk. 

39. His sister-and-law. 

40. The blastphemers. 

41. Then Jenny’s sweetheart arrives [in The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night] and after being seized up by the mother is invited to 
stay. 


17° 
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42. 
43- 
44. 
45- 
46. 


47- 
48. 
49. 
50. 


51. 
52. 
53- 


54: 
55: 
56. 


57: 
58. 


59: 
60. 


61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 


65. 
66. 





The Franklin’s house was well stalked with food. 

The Squire led an active life and was sinuous. 

The franklin, an epiquerien. 

It would be shear butchery. 

** Last did come and last did go 

The Pilate of the Gallilean Lake” [Lycidas]. 

Antony is a frivalrous character [in Julius Caesar]. 
Antimony is something of an enigma [in Julius Caesar]. 
“Fame is no plant that grows on moral soil” [Lycidas]. 
Richard II was a weak irresolute man pandied by his 
favorites. 

George Elliot betrays village life very well. 

Bolingbroke then proceeds to dismantle the king. 

It was a great condensation on their part when they spoke 
to anyone beneath their rank. 

Lady Macbeth rambling out her horrible memoirs. 
Michael is a pastoral poem in blank worse. 

But Miss Bingley’s schemes go nowwire. 

Brutus has just finished agrueing with his friend Cassius. 
Caesar is proud and pompeous. 

Elizabeth Bennet is, to some, one of the greatest charac- 
teratures in English literature. 

More’s Uptopia. 

Swift’s misagony. 

After Gulliver has been shipwretched . . . 

Only a demigogue. 

In the West Wind Shelley has a whish to bring joy to the 
world. 

We feel Keats’s volumptuousness. 

Burns’s songs are all based on Highland girls he had seen 
or even loved. He likened many of his subjects unto 
flowers, who blomb and are forgotten. He also describes 
girls who have existed and nobody has noticed them accept 
him. 


* * * 


Some of the errors here, especially in the portmanteau 
words, are most interesting. Indeed, they are hardly ‘errors’ 
except to a niggardly imagination. How beautifully do the two 
views of Prince Hal’s character dovetail in (34): Hal the 
magnanimous, Hal the ignominious! Or in (57), how neatly is 


the quarrel scene patched up, with Brutus and Cassius changing 
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insensibly from argument to agreement! And the bold distor- 
tion of (60) has an easy (if unintentional) priority in time over 
our fashionable ‘Subtopia’. In (66) the flowers that ‘blomb’ are 
admirably transient, whether we think of ‘bomb’ or ‘tomb’; 
though the real kick of this extract is withheld till its penulti- 
mate word. 

This is something different from a pun. Words like ‘magna- 
miniously’ and ‘blomb’ and ‘shipwretched’ and ‘nowwire’ 
(nowhere + haywire) have a creative or poetic element added 
to their punning base, so that a slight shot of fantasy gives the 
joke a lift and it gets above itself, and this inventive high- 
spiritedness gives more pleasure to the reader. It may seem 
extraordinary that such brilliant compressions of relevant 
meaning as the examples show should all start up unbidden out 
of mere confusion and hastiness of mind. Yet that is a fact that 
must be explained. How far, for instance, is (63) no more than 
the error of someone who can’t spell ‘demagogue’ ? Or may we 
surmise that at the back of that candidate’s mind is the notion 
that many a demagogue thinks of himself as a demigod, and 
that this notion silently intrudes into his spelling, though the 
thought has not become conscious enough for him to sort it 
out in so many separate words? This is a question we can 
hardly answer; but when ‘error’ becomes creative in this way, 
I feel reasonably sure that the requisite elements of the mosaic 
must have been present in the examinee’s mind, and must have 
been scanned, however delicately and quickly, just under the 
threshold of conscious thought. The examiner, at any rate, 
may well give him the benefit of the doubt. These are the vorpal 
burblings that refresh his spirit. 

So many ‘meaningful mistakes’ of this kind occur that one 
wonders how far the influence of James Joyce is in fact at work. 
It is a type of error that has probably always been made, just 
as it is a type of verbal humour that is found long before Joyce 
or Lewis Carroll (in the sixteenth-century Marprelate Tracts, 
for example); but its frequency in exam-papers to-day seems 
to owe something to modern writers such as Joyce. The in- 
fluence of a Joycean word-play, though indirect, is more per- 
vasive than the ordinary person suspects. In advertising and 

journalism, particularly, he is subjected to a continual barrage 
of Joyceanisms, from the ‘Schweppervescence’ fantasies of 
Stephen Potter and the glorious mishandlings of Messrs Accles 
and Pollock to the zestful headlines of the sports pages of his 
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daily newspaper. No conscious awareness of the linguistic or 
aesthetic techniques employed in these inventions is needed 
for their impact to be recorded on the mind; indeed, it is 
probably true that the less consciously they are imbibed the 
more lasting is their effect. We live in a world of double entendre, 
and I doubt whether we realize it. Children growing up in this 
world take its ambience for granted, and if they were ever 
encouraged to write quite freely, I expect we would find their 
style, like the franklin’s house described above, ‘well stalked’ 
with the fowl and flesh of Joyce’s cupboard. 


* * * 


IV. REALITY BREAKING IN 


67. The Lilliputians — those skelfs of humanity. 

68. Falstaff is a study in utter shambles. 

69. Long John Silver was a man greedy for gold and fond of 
bloody deeds, he thought nothing of killing a man, in fact 
he was a real bad one. 

70. The Rape of the Lock starts by Belinda waking and putting 
on her battle dress. 

71. In late 17th century a means of air travel was adopted. A 
flying helicopter was invented. 

72. Milton’s mythological taste is noticed when he refers to the 
‘Hours’ who were some sisters who led a charabanc. 

73. But Cassius is only taking a lone of him. 

74. A nun could not show her forehead, or keep a dog but this 
lady ignored the rules for she done both. 

75. The Poor Parson [in The Canterbury Tales] was very like 
our modern Billy Graham, except that in those days he 
was not so well known as communications were very poor. 

76. Balnibarbi [in Gulliver's Travels] -—the land beneath the 
flying saucer. 

77. The 3rd voyage includes Gulliver’s visit to the Mormons. 

78. With Hamlet are sent to England Frankienstien and 
Guilderstern. 

* * ~ 
The ‘reality’ referred to in the title of this section is irrelevant 

‘out-of-period’ information more familiar to the candidate than 

the historical facts he is dealing with, and also it is the use of 

local everyday words or phrases which slip out with no thought 
of their applicability in a literary context. In both cases the 
humour comes from incongruity. It is curious to note that 
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even what appear to be merely absurd errors of fact turn out 
in most cases to have a verbal confusion which has derailed the 
relevant material and allowed some bold and specious sub- 
stitute to push into its place. In (71), for example, it is not the 
dating that is wrong. The reference is to the seventeenth 
century, but the candidate has been reading about a new and 
speedier long-distance coach of that period called the ‘Flying 
Coach’, and it is the word ‘flying’ that has given wings to his 
pen. Even so, it is a remarkable mistake to make, and it shows 
the obsessive power a word can have. The candidate knew that 
the term ‘flying’ came in somewhere, and how could anything 
on land be flying? He probably forgot the word ‘coach’, but 
association would easily slide ‘copter’ into its place, and what 
could be more relevant? Satisfaction at having solved the 
‘flying something’ problem would then block any further 
mental effort, and so the now anachronistic date would pass 
into his text. Much the same sort of thing accounts for (76), 
where ‘flying saucer’ represents ‘Flying Island’; and what is 
Part 3 of Gulliver’s Travels if not science fiction? In (70), this 
not untruthful statement is firmly based on the poem, which 
tells us that ‘now awful beauty puts on all its arms’. Incongruity 
without any verbal confusion is seen at its best in (75); this is 
just honest simple-mindedness, but its somewhat startling 
understatement about communication reveals the writer’s 
sudden faint suspicion that this comparison might be less than 
likely — and his determination to cling to it for all that. 

In general, I find that modern or local instances and ana- 
logies are rather sparingly used in these answers, and they are 
seldom very illuminating. The ability to use them easily, 
casually, and yet accurately only comes to people after a good 
deal of practice, and it is the trial and error stage that we 
most often see here, especially under these circumstances of 
tension and haste. It appears that most candidates think it 
safer for the world inside the examination room to remain an 
insulated world, far from the charabancs and the Mormons. 
(The writing of an essay on a general subject is of course another 
matter; but I am not concerned with that sort of paper.) Each 
question answered is itself a little period world, insulated by 
natural diffidence or by lack of time from most of the wider 
issues which, if glanced at, might make a pass mark soar to a 
considerably higher figure - though as things are found at 
present it more commonly opens the floodgates of misapplied 
ingenuity, or stimulates the polychronic montage of (78) or (72). 
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Sometimes the unspoken comment from ‘reality’ on the literary 
past makes its presence felt as unmistakably as if it had been 
formulated as a comparison. ‘Milton’s social life’, one examinee 
confessed, ‘was not much; if it was wet he would go to friends 
but otherwise he was writing.’ With these words a boy in 1949 
looked back 300 years, and compared not only himself and 
Milton, but two societies. 

Further remarks on these points in a broader educational 
context will be found under Section VIII. 


* * * 


V. NOT WHAT I MEANT-—OR DID I? 


79. Chaucer never fails to lose our interest. 

80. Milton speaks of “sweetest Shakespeare’s fancy child’ [in 
LP Allegro). 

81. Chaucer loves to emblemish a tale with matter not strictly 
relevant. 

82. The Wife of Bath was a real woman’s man. 

83. Gray’s Elegy was made famous by the remark of General 
Wolfe on his death bed. He said that he would have rather 
taken Quebec than write the elegy. 

84. The King’s horse is terrified, and the King, being an 
excellent horseman, is unseated. 

85. The late King Edward, a friend of Milton’s [Edward 
King]. 

86. His passion new know bounds. 

87. Darcy asks Elizabeth for his hand which she refuses. 


* * * 


If Freud was right in arguing that slips of the kind shown in 
this section — reversals of the expected statement — often betray 
by their confusion the speaker’s or writer’s disbelief in what he 
is stating, then this is a common enough form of self-revelation. 
Examples like (79) could be multiplied. The writer here starts 
off with one construction (‘Chaucer never fails to keep our 
interest’) and shifts halfway to an alternative (‘Chaucer never 
loses our interest’), and his hesitation — like the famous misspelt 
‘hesitency’ of Earwicker in Finnegans Wake — indicates his per- 
sonal lack of conviction. He feels that the first form is not posi- 
tive enough to convince the examiner, and strikes out into the 
second, where the feeble ‘fails to’ is avoided; but in the process 
he creates the third form, where his murky thought willy-nilly 
comes clean. Not that what he says is absolutely unacceptable, 
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even if it is unspeakable. Chaucer was a writer of long poems, 
and no writer of a long poem fails somewhere to lose our 
interest. It is our realization of this unhappy truth that gives us 
the necessary sympathy to see the mistake as a good joke and 
not merely as a grotesque blunder. A parallel element of truth 
gives body to (81), where the two possibilities (the approved 
but improvable ‘embellish’ and the taboo but tempting 
‘blemish’) have become fused in a single Joycean term. (80) is 
a beautiful hypallage by someone who was probably quite 
ignorant of Sir William Davenant. (82) is an interesting com- 
ment on the limitations of English idiom: we speak of a ‘man’s 
man’ and a ‘lady’s man’, but what do we say if we are talking 
about a woman? The pull of the two existing phrases was too 
strong; the answer could only be, by analogy, a ‘woman’s 
man’! Again, there was probably enough truth in the result to 
smuggle it past the candidate’s inner censor — the Wife of Bath 
does have certain clearly masculine traits of character. (87) 

with the delightfully absurd visual image it calls up, is enter- 
taining because it also draws attention to the absurdity of the 
phrase it mocks. We aren’t usually aware of this, because 
‘asking a lady for her hand’ is only figurative (even with a 
manual accompaniment) and non-visualized. The seriousness 
of the request, were it real, is shown by Darcy’s predicament. 
What lady would give her hand, if she thought she might 


never retrieve it? 
2 * * 


VI. A FINE FIGURE OF A SPEECH 


88. He might have niped the bud on the head and removed 
Antony at the same time as Caesar. 

89. In the night full of Portents the graves opened up and the 
dead rouse. It was raining blood. These are Shakespeare’s 
make-up. 

go. Falstaff, the ball of craft. 

gi. Falstaff is the most decorated spoke of the wheel in which 
the hub is Prince Hal. 

92. The lights were hushed. 

3. Bolingbroke made Richard taste the pills of deposition. 

94. “Richard II’? might be described as a centifruge with its 
vortex being Bolingbroke. 

95- Brutus is being pricked with the horns of Delima. 

96. Rome and Greece fell through. 


* * cd 
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Mixed or ridiculous metaphors are not so frequent as one 
might expect. I can only speak for recent years (1949-56), but 
certainly there are few candidates in my experience who will 
now risk purple passages or even attempt any sort of imitative 
stylishness or personal eccentricity in their writing. In some 
ways this is a good thing, because I think it is true to say that 
a particular kind of hollow rhetoric and pomposity, which did 
exist, has gone out; and this reflects changes among those who 
teach as well as among those who learn. We are more suspicious 
of uplift than our fathers and grandfathers were. Too many 
crimes can be committed in that name. And so rhetoric is put 
in a drawer, and grows rusty. It is significant that Shakespeare 
is the only author who appears in my examples; his rhetoric is 
a continuous challenge, and it is catching, as the answers to 
Shakespeare questions show. But even this is no more than a 
sprinkling. The fault of present-day answers tends to be 
drabness, not pretentiousness, and those who suddenly display 
an eagerness for distinction are apt, through lack of practice in 
rhetorical tricks, to find themselves like Brutus in (95), pricked 
with the horns of Delima. Shakespeare and Lamb, one some- 
times feels, are the two writers who should never be taught at 
school, because they cannot do any good to people who are 
painfully learning the art of writing, and they can do a great 
deal of harm - especially Lamb. It is a fact that many pupils 
leave school thinking that ‘poetry’ is ‘what Shakespeare writes’ 
(mixed metaphors, archaisms, anachronisms and all), and that 
‘good prose’ is ‘well, Lamb’s for instance’. It is only the absence 
of imitative and rhetorical training that prevents this from 
becoming a fairly disastrous situation for the future of the way 
people write. We face our pupils, in fact, with a great gap 
between masterpieces which they are told to admire and any 
style which they themselves are required to develop. This 
might not matter so much if the rhetorical basis of style was 
explained; but is it? The few flights into style that one sees 
would argue that it is not, for they are shaky and inconsistent. 
That is why one is apt to put up with the existing drabness, 
even while being disappointed by it, since any alternative 
visible at the moment holds out no prospect of giving 
pleasure. 

The state of our prose writing in general is not good. There 
are hardly any writers to-day who are capable of uniting the 
two important qualities of vigour and refinement in one prose 
style. Our Elizabeth Bowens have little vigour; our John Wains 
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disclaim refinement. There is no common twentieth-century 
style which could easily take a stress in whichever direction 
the author and his subject required. To better this situation is 
no easy task, but it is something that can be helped by people 
other than ‘writers’. It can be helped by everyone, and especi- 
ally it can be helped in schools and universities. 

I believe we still put too much emphasis on correctness, on 
mere adherence to rules of grammar which for the most part 
are in need of extensive revision. The concept of correctness is 
important, but it must have an intimate relation to the con- 
temporary state of the language, including the spoken language, 
and it should never become absolutely rigid. Pupils’ and stu- 
dents’ mistakes must be corrected, but not automatically or 
without comment, for there are two kinds of error: the one that 
has no virtue from any point of view, and the one that can be 
used to show its perpetrator which way vigour of style is to be 
found, since vigour (like refinement) springs up at the edge of 
error. For an example of the second type, see (67) or (92). In 
both of these, the only ‘error’ is a disturbance of the tone of the 
context. ‘Skelfs’ is a perfectly applicable spoken term in Scot- 
land for describing the Lilliputians, but it will not stand being 
written at that point in its ‘Southern English’ surroundings; 
its effect is too startling and too funny. What we ought to point 
out to the candidate would be that ‘skelf’ must not therefore be 
laid on the shelf; that with a little care it might well be mani- 
pulated even into an English literary context; and that in any 
case its presence showed a refreshing refusal to disconnect 
writing from speech. In the same way, ‘the lights were hushed’ 
might have been used by Virginia Woolf or Ronald Firbank; 
it is its prosaic context which condemns it, not its seeming 
illogicality. We want to encourage people to be vigorous with- 
out being slipshod, and delicate without being whimsical, and 
the difficulty of doing this usually issues in the safe advice to 
pray to God and keep your powder dry — with the result that 
the force of prose is kept in a complacent suspense, and nothing 
is ever fired. 

A bolder approach seems indicated. It is no doubt true, for 
instance, that there should be a difference between written and 
spoken English, if only because speech is both evasive and 
repetitive. The question is whether it is wise to set so much 
store by this difference. Could both speech and writing not be 
improved by some reconnaissance and raiding on the part of 
each? Would everyone not admit that there is a wershness 
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about educated speech to-day? Only a fraction of the vocabu- 
lary the speaker actually possesses comes into utterance. Social 
timidities and taboos repress half the colloquial element — racy 
phrases, vogue words, popular allusions — while half the intel- 
lectual element of uncommon but apt or brilliant words is kept 
back by fears of pedantry or eccentricity that would have 
astonished Shakespeare’s or Dr Johnson’s contemporaries. The 
educated English voice tries to slide past language, disturbing 
it as little as possible. What is not disturbed may be preserved, 
but will it increase and multiply, will it grow and change? 

And if educated speech is unsatisfactory, and if one can see 
why it is, then ill-educated writing appears in much the same 
position. To take one instance: the person who leaves school at 
fifteen has very often no idea how to write a letter. Business 
letters can be learned — if he goes into business; but personal 
letters he never masters, for he carries into them a mistaken 
idea that certain stilted phrases and inexpressive clichés are 
‘correct’. He would write a more natural letter if he had been 
better educated — or if no one had educated him in letter- 
writing at all. As it is, his correspondents have to become 
accustomed to adding the right overtones to a series of practi- 
cally dead counters variously arranged. They do this, of course, 
and such letters can be more subtle than one would think; but 
what an amount of natural talent is straitjacketed when the 
private letter — of all forms — becomes a vehicle for half-remem- 
bered rules of literary procedure and not for the quick free 
turns of thought of one person speaking to another! 

We must work hard if we want to bring into existence, in 
these and other directions, a more supple, buoyant, generous, 
and forceful English. 

[And let schoolmasters, when they are penning a careful 
diatribe for the national Press as they sometimes do, remember 
that their well-articulated sentences, their plethora (a favourite 
term) of abstract nouns, and their ironical pseudo-negatives 
may not save them from one besetting fault — unreadability. 
One can see such a communication (it is hardly to be called a 
letter) a long way off. It stands forbiddingly foursquare like a 
great black thicket of -ence and -ing and -ation and -imum. 
The ordinary man may be forgiven if he thinks there must be 
something wrong with a letter of this kind, and with the mental 
outlook which could believe it was putting things in the best 
possible way. O, reform it altogether !] 


(To be continued.) 
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Edward Crankshaw on Russia 


Stalinism without Stalin* 


Lionel Bloch 


intuitive gifts, has written an eminently readable book 
marred only by a few islands of aberration and by the 
absence of one or two significant conclusions. 

Although Mr Crankshaw’s book has no great intrinsic 
value, it has the merit of incorporating practically all the 
fashionable views on the USSR which call for critical 
scrutiny. For example, Mr Crankshaw takes us to task (pp. 228- 
229) for being hostile not only towards the open displays of 
Soviet anti-Western hostility, but also towards her new tactical 
gentleness: “This is called trying to have things both ways, 
which really cannot be done with lasting benefit to anyone.’ 
It is difficult to see why the West should not be equally opposed 
to these two manifestations—one hypocritical, the other 
sincere —of the same reality: the relentless hatred of the 
Soviet leaders for the West? The Western Powers suspect 
Soviet gestures of ‘reasonableness’ for the same reason which 
makes them distrust their ‘concessions’. The N A T O Powers 
have always demanded from the Soviet Union genuine reason- 
ableness — which, as the last Geneva Conference showed, does 
not exist — and for genuine measures of liberalization, not for 
Communist consolidation devices. But the new Soviet leaders 
have offered only false reasonableness and bogus liberalization. 
Even the much advertised ‘new’ right of criticism amounts to 
nothing more than a right to criticize the imperfect application of 
Communist policies, but not the policies themselves. Take, for 
instance, Soviet art policy. Mr Crankshaw thinks that this 
policy is all rather fluid and confused. And so it may well be as 
far as the writers and painters are concerned. 


Mie CRANKSHAW, who is sometimes well served by his 


* Russia without Stalin by Edward Crankshaw. (Michael Joseph, 18s.) 
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But the official art policy emerges quite clearly in its new 
Zhdanovite attire. What happened during the last years of 
Stalin’s life is well known: real artists were unable to conform to 
the Procrustean whims of their sole employers. Their creative 
capacity was paralysed. 

On the other hand, crafty nonentities exploited the demand 
for political works and produced the most appalling rubbish. 
Aesthetic deficiencies were covered with thick layers of political 
varnish. A crude realistic painting with a profusion of red flags 
was acclaimed as a masterpiece, while a beautiful nude risked 
condemnation as a piece of ‘degenerate cosmopolitanism’. 
Symphonies with melancholic undertones were branded as 
‘formalist’, while pretentious mixtures of brass-band melodies 
and folk tunes received rapturous official applause. Play- 
wrights had to perfect the ‘positive hero’ — an automaton, re- 
ceptacle of all virtue, whose words and deeds bored everybody 
to tears. This was not what Zhdanov had hoped for. Though art 
was only a means to an end — the fight for Communism - it had 
to ‘blend high idea content with perfection of form’. But this 
prescription for attaining the ideal of Socialist realism proved 
impracticable. What was worse, the conforming works of art 
failed to generate enthusiasm for Communism and the ‘New 
Man’. Nevertheless, the Soviet cultural leadership refused to 
throw Zhdanovism overboard after Stalin’s death. They decided 
instead to sugar the pill. Soviet art was to be less monotonous, 
less stereotyped, and more palatable. The urge for ‘better’ art 
was eagerly exploited by those artists who thought that artistic 
freedom was on its way back. They were too optimistic, for on 
January 6th, 1954, Pravda had already reaffirmed the su- 
premacy of socialist realism in art. Since then it has often been 
reiterated — notably by Mr Surko at the last Writers’ Congress — 
that Soviet art must have a political function. Some of those 
who ignored the rules and indulged in ‘unconstructive criticism’ 
— like Zashchenko the satirist, Panferov, the editor of Oktyabr, 
and Tvardovski, the editor of Novy Mir, lost their jobs. 

Mr Crankshaw assures us that within this framework the 
Soviet artist has gained considerable freedom. Till Stalin’s 
death the artist was chained to the prison wall. Now he can 
move freely in his cell. It may be tempting at first to greet this 
minor amelioration behind the bars as a step in the right direc- 
tion, but it must be remembered that one outcome of this 
‘progress’ might be that better works of art loaded with some 
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Communist propaganda may well come to light. Thus indirect 
indoctrination may become more effective, and from a Western 
point of view this is a perturbing prospect. 

Another thought of Mr Crankshaw that deserves notice reads 
as follows: . 


His [Stalin’s] methods were the methods of the Russian 
autocratic tradition carried to their atrocious conclusion with 
the help of twentieth-century science. Let the Russians judge 
them, those millions of Russians who, while broken by Stalin, 
still take a mystic pride in the magnitude of his despotism. Our 
judgement is irrelevant. 


The present writer prefers to believe that there is such a 
thing as a universal conscience — however imperfect and in- 
articulate it may be — and that it is the duty of each individual, 
wherever he may be, to judge and condemn any act of in- 
humanity. There are millions in Russia who took no mystic 
pride in Stalin’s crimes, and to them our judgement is anything 
but irrelevant. 

* * “ 


Mr Crankshaw and many other commentators were greatly 
impressed by Mr Khrushchev’s speech at the Twentieth Con- 
gress of the Soviet Communist Party. In this keynote speech Mr 
Khrushchev infused a mild dose of realism into the body of 
Leninist dogma. He pointed out that war was not ‘fatalistically’ 
inevitable, but he was careful to add that ‘so long as imperialism 
exists, the economic basis for an outbreak of war will continue 
to exist with it.’ It is important to remember that the Western 
Governments have never been particularly perturbed by the 
Soviet views on the inevitability of war, in which no sensible per- 
son believed even before the H-bomb era. What did cause 
anxiety — and still does — is the mere possibility of war. Western 
anxiety has not been reduced by the fact that a balance of 
atomic power has been reached, while on the conventional arms 
level Soviet preponderance remains overwhelming. Russia’s 
threat to attack Britain and France during the climax of the 
Suez crisis has proved that the prospect of global conflagration 
remains a dominant factor in East-West relations. 

Mr Crankshaw thinks that the rejection of the thesis of the 
inevitability of violent revolution leaves the Soviet leadership 
with a very wide field for manoeuvre and adaptation (p. 232). 
What Mr Khrushchev actually said, however, was this: 
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Lenin teaches us that the ruling classes will not surrender 
their power voluntarily. The use or non-use of violence in the 
transition to Socialism depends on the resistance of the ex- 
ploiters. ... 

In the countries where capitalism is still strong and has a 
huge military and police apparatus at its disposal, the re- 
actionaries will, of course, inevitably offer serious resistance. 
There the transition to Socialism will be attended by a sharp 
revolutionary struggle. 


It is more than clear that this struggle commands the sym- 
pathy and support of the Soviet Union. In other words, the 
Soviet leaders insist that, though they really disliked violence 
and use it only when they must, they must use it whenever they 
cannot get all they want without firing a shot. This is not a 
thesis with which Stalin would have quarrelled. It is certainly 
beyond comprehension why anybody could be impressed by 
this ‘novel’ proviso to Soviet dogma. 

Finally — and most important — although Mr Crankshaw 
knows that he is dealing with a difficult period in Russian 
history, he does not explain adequately how many of the funda- 
mental features of Stalin’s reign have been preserved by his suc- 
cessors. It is, in particular, a pity that he does not say specifically 
what the abandonment of Stalinism means, because this in- 
cantation has already generated much confusion. Too often one 
gets the impression that the U SS R in its present state could 
be a better neighbour to Western Europe than it was before 
1953. In fact, Stalinism has not been abandoned, Russia is not 
likely to be a better neighbour, and the removal of some sources 
of political strain inside the Soviet Union will make her an 
immensely more formidable opponent. 

Now the only features of Stalin’s reign which have been 
discarded by his successors are: 


1. Stalin’s futile terrorism within the Party 


After Stalin’s death emancipation from fear became not only 
the most ardent desire of every Party member, but, in fact a 
political necessity. No modern country, not even a dictator- 
ship, can afford the lack of initiative, the delays and the 
perpetual tensions which existed in Stalin’s over-centralized 
and terror-ridden administration. The Revolution will not 
devour its children any more — not its faithful children anyway. 
This is one of the most impressive changes benefiting Commu- 
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nist Party members in the last twenty-five years and need cause 
no rejoicing in the west. Its worst enemies will no longer 
exterminate each other and the Party will gain in strength. 


2. Stalin’s heavy-handed diplomatic manners 


These united the Free World against the Soviet threat and 
hindered Russia’s plans for world domination. After Stalin’s 
death, Russia changed her diplomatic manners with patent 
ostentation and without changing any of her policies — except 
in Austria —- she achieved more than one diplomatic triumph 
which the West cannot welcome. Now, after Russia has intimi- 
dated the ‘neutrals’ by putting down the Hungarian revolt with 
incredible brutality and also by threatening the West with 
rockets, she may well revert to suave ‘new look’ diplomacy until 
the next emergency. Whether the West will be again deluded 
remains to be seen. 


3. Stalin’s virtual deification 


It is not surprising that the accomplices who had to worship 
the despot in order to survive refused after his death to rule in 
the shadow of his myth. From the Western viewpoint, one 
bunch of dictators are as detestable as one dictator. 


4. Some of Stalin’s more demented theories 


Stalin’s views on the impending doom of the non-Communist 
world and the absolute inevitability of world wars have been 
slightly amended and have made Soviet dogma a little more 
attractive without diluting its inherent violence. This had — for 
the West — the disagreeable consequence of strengthening the 
ideological foundations of Communism. 

Apart from these four changes, all the basic policies pursued 
by Russia during Stalin’s reign: the one-party dictatorship, 
domination of the satellites, the division of Germany, collective 
farming, the maintenance of a colossal army, navy and air 
force and an ideology which is still expansive and aggressive in 
spite of Mr Khrushchev’s insignificant qualifications made to 
the Twentieth Party Congress remain intact. 

In view of all this, unless the expression ‘Stalinism’ is used 
merely to denote the psycho-pathological aspects of Stalin’s 
rule or his blunt tactics, it cannot be said that ‘Stalinism’ 
(which is the sum total of Soviet policies during Stalin’s reign) 
has been abandoned. Indeed, it may be argued that in this 
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broad sense ‘Stalinism’ is little more than Communism in 
practice, which is, of course, precisely why Stalinism was and 
remains objectionable. 

The time has come for Western opinion to understand that 
what may amount to a beneficial change in Russia, from the 
Communist point of view, may have to be considered dis- 
advantageous from the Western point of view. So long as the 
relations between East and West will be based on power politics, 
we shall have every interest to see that the Communist regimes 
are undermined by the corrosive effects of constant internal 
dissatisfaction. Every Communist reform which attenuates 
this dissatisfaction is incompatible with our interests. Our 
reactions to and assumptions about Soviet phenomena should 
be revised in the light of this unpleasant fact. 

Let us deal with some of these reactions and assumptions. 
It is too often assumed that material progress in the Communist 
sphere is bound to have a beneficial effect on Moscow’s foreign 
policy. If Communist regimes — runs the argument — could only 
provide their populations with the comforts of modern civiliza- 
tion, then peaceful coexistence would become much more than 
a convenient slogan. The history of the world from the Roman 
Empire to the Third Reich does not support the view that 
increasing standards of living have a moderating effect on a 
country’s international behaviour. Too often, the aggressiveness 
of a dictatorship has been seen to grow in direct proportion to 
its internal well-being. However much the better fortunes of the 
Russian consumer are to be welcomed on humanitarian 
grounds, it must be remembered that the Soviet regime only 
gains in popularity and prestige by offering to the masses more 
pleasures and relative contentment. We said before that we 
ought to condemn every act of inhumanity. It does not follow 
that every humanitarian gesture of the Communist regimes 
should be greeted with delight. If an act of mercy or fair play — 
like the lenient sentences passed recently at the Poznan trials — 
is promoted only in order to divert attention from or weaken 
resistance to greater evils, then its nefarious consequences are 
much more important and much more reprehensible than the 
humanitarian act itself. 

Hitler succeeded in misleading the Germans by making them 
aware of their alleged interest in the expansion of the Third 
Reich. Through this technique of collective complicity he got 
more popular backing than many democratic Prime Ministers 
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have to-day. The same technique is now used by the Soviet 
leaders in their campaign of consolidation. The concessions 
which they are making do not arise from the pressure of the 
‘sleeping giant’ — the Soviet masses. They are certainly not the 
first signs of an evolution towards ‘liberalization’ which exists 
only in the imagination of some ‘experts’. By throwing a bone 
or two to the people, the Communist machine will not lose 
control or crumble. That the heirs of Stalin have not forgotten 
the formulas of despotism has been amply proved by the ruthless 
suppression of protest meeting and marches in East Berlin, 
Georgia, Poznan and Budapest. But again, it does not follow, 
once control has been insured, that it is not useful to appease a 
little the outraged and the dissatisfied, and this is exactly what 
the Soviet leaders are doing at present. When this elementary 
truth is understood, it becomes clear that the ‘goodness’ of the 
ordinary Russian, his striving for perfection and his Messianism 
lose their importance. The ordinary Russian remains — as Mr 
Crankshaw recognizes — the obedient tool of the regime. 

However, completely different considerations apply when we 
analyse the situation in the satellites. In all the East European 
countries subjugated by the U SS R there exists a triangle of 
hatred: almost all the local Communists hate both the Soviet 
Union and the anti-Communists. The anti-Communists hate 
both the national Communists and Russia, while Russia detests 
both national Communists and the vast anti-Communist 
masses, although the numbers of national Communists and anti- 
Communists vary from satellite to satellite. This triangle of 
hatred forms the basic pattern of tension and instability in 
Eastern Europe. Not only does the triangle not exist in Russia, 
but even the tensions between the Party and the population 
have not the intensity which they have in the satellites. The 
triangle of hatred exists to a certain extent in Georgia, the 
Ukraine, the Baltic States, etc., but the Communist regime is 
not threatened by these regional tensions. 


* * * 


After demolishing current myths and misconceptions on 
the U SS R one is often asked to make some constructive sugges- 
tions. What exactly is meant by ‘constructive’? Since most of 
those who use the word in a foreign policy context do not 
know, there is not much point in asking them. If it means a 
panacea for all the evils which beset the world, it is nothing 
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but the figment of Utopian imaginations. If it simply means 
an ideal answer to the challenge of Communist over-simplifica- 
tions, it is nothing but the figment of political imaginations. It 
is really difficult to understand why some people persist in 
thinking that every problem is bound to have a truly satisfactory 
solution. Those of us who are reasonably satisfied with the 
state of Western society — in spite of its imperfections which we 
strive to remove — find all these appeals to be ‘constructive’ a 
little pompous. Besides, it is really impossible to adopt a ‘con- 
structive’ policy towards a great power whose leaders are 
determined to destroy Western society. Unfortunately, the 
West is not strong enough to pursue a purely ‘destructive’ 
policy and do away with the menace. In the circumstances, all 
it can do is to make sure that the Western world defends itself. 
But in this sense ‘defence’ is quite an imposing concept. It 
includes offensive in the battle of ideas and the encouragement 
of democratic institutions in politically under-developed 
countries. In doing this, the first thing which must be under- 
stood is that, so far as Stalin’s policies have remained un- 
changed, they remain as dangerous as they were in 1950; and 
in so far as they have been altered (or perfected) they are more 
dangerous than ever before. 











Problems of French Poetry’ 
J. M. Cocking | 


R BRERETON is an Independent member of the 
[Pasian of Critics, prepared to listen to all parties 

without committing himself to any party iine. His own 
voice utters verdicts sometimes familiar in tones that are always 
fresh; the more personal verdicts are mostly delightfully 
pungent in expression and application, though occasionally 
failing in the latter. This book offers the pleasant company of 
a cultivated, witty and unusually if incompletely tolerant 
mind, knowing and respecting the facts of the matter in hand, 
calling, when in doubt, on its own uncommon wealth of 
common sense; sometimes, perhaps, unnecessarily suspicious 
of the uncommon sense of the poets with whom it is dealing. 

Of the French seventeenth century, Dr Brereton writes: 


Since the early nineteen-forties French criticism — even in the 
universities, on whose specialized work our knowledge of what 
after all is a fairly remote historical period must chiefly depend 
— has recognized that classicism was not the only, or perhaps 
the principal, current. 


That ‘even’ scarcely does justice to the facts of this particular 
matter, but it serves to keep the necessary distance between 
the Independent and those sections within the parties which 
might otherwise, perhaps, be thought not too far from his own 
cast of mind. He has paid as much attention as he could, given 
the scope of his survey, to the specialized work and the accu- 
mulated knowledge and reaction against Lanson does not 
commit him, as it seems to have committed so many indepen- 
dent critics and the new Sorbonne party to the separation of 
the artist from the man and the work from its biographical 
context. In every culture, he says, the poet is ‘the seer, the 
avenger, the comforter, and the supplier of intoxicants for 


* An Introduction to the French Poets. By Geoffrey Brereton. (Methuen. 
25s.) 
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various occasions’. The seer (in the limited sense here defined 
of the diagnostician), the avenger and the comforter are 
obviously best appreciated against the background of their 
times; on the whole, however, Dr Brereton is more interested 
in the supplier of intoxicants, and more perhaps in the reactions 
of the palate than in the subsequent intoxication. Indeed, it 
is the parallel between the critic and the connoisseur of wine 
which occurs to him when he makes his protest against classi- 
fication into periods and schools. He enjoys defining charac- 
teristic flavours, and since he believes that the characteristics 
of works are connected with the characteristics of the men who 
made them and of their times, he writes biography and history 
as well as criticism-—and all with knowledge and careful 
judgement, economy and speed. 

Once we have realized he is an Independent, we need not 
boggle over the statements in the Introduction, which are 
sometimes dogmatic but never dangerous. Dr Brereton is not 
telling other critics what they must do, but defending his own 
right to do what he wants to do and can do best; his justifica- 
tion is in the obvious excellence of what he has done rather 
than in the inconclusive and sometimes question-begging 
arguments of the Introduction. Instead of applying a critical 
system, he says what he finds interesting to say; instead of 
measuring his poets against preconceived scales he looks for 
and finds particular merits. His book, taken as a whole, is a 
first-rate introduction to the French poets: and to the experi- 
enced explorer it offers what the author considers the reading 
of poetry itself should be-‘a passionate, disputatious or 
amusing relationship between one writer and one reader’. 

Disputatious, since inevitably Dr Brereton is not only 
concerned with finding merits. He records his failure to find 
such merits as some established reputations imply; he uses the 
epithet ‘great’ and compares greatnesses; he struggles for fair 
judgement against prejudices and the struggle and the pre- 
judices are apparent and sometimes, in spite of his efforts, 
impair the judgement. Though he allows biography, he is 
impatient of philosophy, particularly amateur philosophy; 
and in the case of some of his poets their amateur philosophy 
is the kind of spiritual biography which provides the best 
understanding of their poetry. Disputatious, in short, because 
any critic who undertakes to characterize and evaluate the 
whole of French poetry on his own responsibility will expose 
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the inevitable limitations of his taste and knowledge, and, 
though they may be less than his reader’s, they will not always 
coincide. Profitably disputatious, because Dr Brereton has, in 
his own phrase, a ‘natural nose for literature’; he has also a 
trained and cultivated flair which is supported by a clear, 
rational and decisive mind. 

The reader, then, is likely to experience shocks of incredulity 
as well as of pleasure. Dr Brereton can lead the reader gradu- 
ally and subtly into the inwardness of a poet or pierce swiftly 
to the heart of the matter with an epigram; his arrows can also 
land on the wrong target and his scalpel turn into a carving- 
knife. His independence is mostly a release of true vigour, but 
it sometimes becomes a jaunty disregard for other possible 
points of view. 

He writes in his Introduction: 


The purpose of reading as well as of literary studies (which 
are reading according to some particular method) can be 
precisely defined as the entering into contact with an indivi- 
dual mind and sensibility. 


For some students literary studies may have a wider purpose. 
But Dr Brereton is here making war on the classifying ten- 
dencies of historians of literature and within his framework 
his reasons are sound. It is true that, whatever our purposes 
may be, we must begin with the individual contact. Yet 
individuals who belong to the same period or the same 
‘tendency’ within a period do share pre-suppositions and 
values; individuals differ from each other, but so do groups 
of individuals. Thibaudet wrote that one of the critic’s tasks 
is to establish families of spirits; such families sometimes 
represent tendencies which recur in individual minds over 
long periods of history, sometimes tendencies which are 
common to many minds in a limited period of history. Dr 
Brereton is interesting when he brings together Verlaine 
and the Chénier of the Bucoliques, but his reaction against 
historical groupings leads him into some comparisons which 
are more misleading than revealing. He tells us that ‘there 
is no reason to suppose that the poets of the eighteenth 
century had essentially different feelings from the Romantics. 
They were simply inhibited by technique’. This leads him to 
maintain, virtually, that development from the eighteenth to 
the nineteenth century was a development of technique rather 
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than of sensibility; that Chénier belonged ‘entirely — even 
typically - to his age’ and differed from contemporary poets 
only in that he had more technical ability; that he felt — at 
least on occasion —like Baudelaire, but had less technical 
ability than Baudelaire; that he is, it is implied, for that reason 
a poet whose work is inferior to his reputation. But the argu- 
ment here is only superficially simple and not even super- 
ficially convincing; it involves a complexity and indeed a 
confusion of concepts which the author does not unravel. At 
one moment, speaking of the clock-image which Chénier uses 
to record his terror of imminent death and comparing it with 
Baudelaire’s L’Horloge, he writes: ‘What he felt was put more 
suitably by Baudelaire writing sixty years later’; at another he 
is contrasting, with some patronage, Chénier’s resolve to die 
‘with a rhetorical flourish and in impeccably laundered linen’ 
with the ‘laconic precision’ of Lorca’s ‘Lament for Ignacio 
Sanchez Mejias’. But if the contrast between rhetorical flourish 
and laconic precision is a technical contrast, the ‘impeccably 
laundered linen’ brings in another order of implications, and 
though Baudelaire, too, liked a clean shirt, he no doubt wore 
it with a difference and had Ja mort dans I’dme in a different 
sense. Undoubtedly he was a much greater poet than 
Chénier; but Dr Brereton has not shown why. More than once 
Dr Brereton spends his energies on a number of spuriously 
related Aunt Sallies, and often as he brings home the coconut, 
his demonstrations of how he dislodged it are not always 
convincing in detail. 

And sometimes the coconut stays put. The essay on 
Lamartine is delightful, and rescues the poet both from the 
ossified admiration of the standard literary history and the 
contempt of over-sophisticated snobs. But Vigny is less satis- 
factorily dealt with. The statement that ‘he merely gives 
cosmic form to a personal reaction’ needs qualifying; this is 
the carving-knife rather than the scalpel. His pessimism, we 
read, is not reasoned like Schopenhauer’s nor fertile like 
Leopardi’s; 

he is not modern either. He cannot be read to-day for the 

reasons that Sartre and Anouilh are read. The context has 


altered too much. While Vigny’s pessimism is not integral, 
the roads along which he searches for relief are not their roads. 


But the main road along which Vigny sought for relief was not 
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the conviction of a now unacceptable hope of progress; it was 
the expression of his dilemmas. These have not — unfortunately — 
gone out of date. If Sartre has a positive message more in tune 
with the times than Vigny’s, Anouilh has none; Malraux and 
Camus have read Vigny for some of the same reasons that we 
read Sartre and Anouilh. Vigny-—even the poet separated 
from the rest of him — cannot be corked in La Bouteille a la mer 
and left floating; for the study of subsequent. literary history 
confirms that his ideas and sensibility have already washed up 
in a good many modernized harbours. 

It is in the essay on Victor Hugo that we see Dr Brereton 
struggling to be fair. 


Rather than a work [he writes], the writings of Hugo are a 
territory -so vast and so strongly characterized that few 
readers can pass through it and remain neutral. They are 
forced into adopting an attitude either of excessive admira- 
tion or of hostility. 


Dr Brereton, trying to avoid hostility, falls into patronage. 
Hugo emerges from a strained recognition of his merits as a 
plebeian with a vulgar lust for life and commonplace emotions. 
He democratized the Muse and his colossal reputation blocked 
the way for her subsequent rehabilitation - a thought which 
moves Dr Brereton to attribute ‘bellows of indignation’ to the 
bestial opponents of the aristocratic Muse and counter, for 
once, with uncontrolled contempt. Constantly the critic tries 
to lead us to some overwhelming question; but the question 
will not formulate itself. At the climax comes the suggestion 
that ‘if the ego is placed at the centre of the work, and there is 
nothing at the centre of the ego, disappointment is inevitable’, 
but also the recognition that ‘certain critics have suggested 
that at the centre of the Hugolian ego was God, or a god’, 
followed by the defiant assertion that ‘only a celestial judge 
would be really competent to decide whether this is true or 
false’. One is reminded, perhaps, of one of Dr Brereton’s earlier 
dogmatisms: ‘In general, magic is dead religion which, how- 
ever, a great enough poet may be able to resurrect’. In the 
absence of a celestial judgement, some of us find that Hugo can 
resurrect magic and religion as well as write ‘distinguished 
verse on universal themes’, and are even more ‘astonished and 
uplifted’ by Booz endormi than by Bateau ivre. Perhaps that 
labels us as vulgar and commonplace, but there is evidence 
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enough that our astonishment and uplift has been shared by 
many devotees of the more aristocratic post-Hugolian Muse, 
Mallarmé and Valéry among them. 

On these two poets Dr Brereton has penctrating comments 
to make. But they fall into the category of poets whose philo- 
sophies - however amateur — provide the key to their works, 
and are of a kind which offends Dr Brereton’s sense of the 
intellectually respectable. This critic’s ‘nose for literature’ is so 
excellent that he can move into a good many essential positions 
without travelling by the roundabout roads of imaginative 
identification with the intellectual adventure behind the 
poetry; but on occasions the failure to make the journey has 
meant that not all the essential positions are taken. In the case 
of Scéve and Nerval as well as Mallarmé and Valéry the 
understanding of the poet falls short of completeness. If we are 
to judge by the astonishing paragraph on symbolic language 
in the essay on Valéry, Dr Brereton has not, in spite of his own 
sense of illumination, even begun to understand what Valéry 
meant when he envisaged a poetic language ‘as different from 
practical language as artificial language is from algebra or 
that of chemistry’. 

But our passionate and amusing disputation could be almost 
indefinitely prolonged. Almost—for there are essays which 
inspire only admiration; the best is probably that on Racine, 
where love, learning and lucidity combine. And the disputation 
itself is not so much a criticism of Dr Brereton as evidence of 
the delightful and profitable dialogue provoked by challenging 
opinions expressed in their most challenging form. 
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Impressions of the Crisis 


In London 


VEN in London, torn by the Middle East crisis, the Hun- 
k garian rising seems to be one of the great historical events 

of the twentieth century. For twenty years poiitical realists 
have been telling us that it is futile to look for a people’s rising 
in a totalitarian state. The citizen at the barricades, they have 
said, is a nineteenth century figure belonging to a less efficient 
age when the state lacked the support of powerful engines of 
propaganda, of a disciplined single party whose dissidents could 
be detected by the secret police, and of an army whose loyalty 
could be guaranteed by political commissars. 

All through the years of Hitler’s oppression, the romantics 
looked in vain for a popular rising. As long as the Nazis 
remained undivided and the German Army undefeated, 
Gauleiter, Gestapo and collaborator were safe against mass 
revolt. Now the Hungarian people have made nonsense of 
pessimistic theories about the permanence of modern tyranny. 
The Orwellian gloom lifts: 1984 could be 1848. 


* * * 


The two crises have moved all of us deeply, even the 
apolitical young who had refused to get excited about two 
welfare parties with a common and static foreign policy. 
At the universities, I am told, it has been like the ’thirties all 
over again — but with Abyssinia and Spain happening in the 
same week. These are crude analogies of course. Nobody 
thinks that Sir Anthony is as wicked as Mussolini or that 
Colonel Nasser was as deeply wronged as Haile Salassie was. 
But some of the moral problems of 1935 and 1936 have been 
forced upon a generation which may have been able to evade 
them until these past few weeks. After all, Eastern Europe has 
been in the Russian grip since they were children and it must 
seem almost a natural state of affairs to them. Mr John 


Osborne’s play, Look Back in Anger, is still running. Its lament for 
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a cause must ring falsely at a moment when students are volun- 
teering to serve with the Hungarian partisans. 

Two dons, one from Cambridge, one from Leeds, tell me 
that they think a majority of previously apolitical students 
support the Government. The headmaster of a grammar 
school thought that about two-thirds of his large sixth form 
was on Sir Anthony’s side. The Cambridge don said that 
dislike of the Egyptians had had an important influence on 
opinion, though many who disliked the Egyptians also disliked 
the Jews. These were merely impressions. At Leeds, I learn, 
60 per cent of the students voted against the Government, 
30 for. Ten per cent abstained. 


* * * 





The divisions in the country have been different from those 
in Parliament and in the Press. The unity of the Labour Party 
was remarkable. Even the Jewish members supported the 
condemnation of the ultimatum which so grossly favoured 
Israel, though Mr Harold Lever justified Israel’s preventive 
war while saying that the British Government was wrong to 
flout the United Nations. The Government remained remark- 
ably solid — though it would not have done so for long had Sir 
Anthony not accepted the U N demand for a cease fire. The 
only unexpected attitudes in the Press were those of The Times 
and The Daily Mail, which having been belligerent when 
Nasser seized the Canal could not justify the occupation of an 
invaded Egypt in the name of peace. 

But the editors did not carry their readers with them. The 
Observer, which was passionately anti-Eden, received 866 letters 
supporting the Prime Minister and 302 against him. (The trend 
was, however, reversed the following week.) The Manchester 
Guardian, which was equally passionate, began by getting eight 
anti-Eden letters to one in his favour, but later the proportion 
moved to three to one. 

At the London School of Economics, I am told, half the 
staff was pro-Government, half anti-Government, but some 
Socialists were among the pro’s, some among the anti’s. A 
second informant thought that at least 65 per cent were against 
Sir Anthony. A member of the Athenaeum said that some 
elderly Liberal scholars were saying ‘we shall not sheathe the 
sword,’ while a brigadier reported that in his Service club 
retired soldiers were concerned about the breach of inter- 
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national law. It is strange how little effect the rumours of collu- 
sion have had. A man who had come from Paris said that every- 
body knew there had been collusion. 


* * * 





From the Government’s point of view, the most important 
division of opinion was among the Establishment. When the 
heads of Oxford colleges write to The Times in moral protest 
against the actions of the Government, a Tory Prime Minister 
must be as worried as a Labour Prime Minister who has lost 
the support of the miners. The Government seemed tremen- 
dously relieved that Dr Gilbert Murray had given them some 
support. Did it compensate for the loss of Lady Vi, Keith 
Feiling and the Archbishop of Canterbury? 





* * * 





A Labour member with a very Left Wing constituency told 
me that his condemnation of Soviet savagery in Hungary was 
applauded. A man who suggested that the revolt was led by 
Fascists was howled down. It is the first time in this party that 
‘Communist’ has been used as a term of abuse. For himself, he 
said, the lesson of the Middle East crisis was our utter depend- 
ence on the American alliance. “That moment when we were 
estranged from America and Russia threatened, made me 
realize in a way I had never realized before, that without 
America all of us in Europe would be lost.’ 


* * ** 





I find that the only journal which has reflected my own 
views on the crisis is The Spectator. I believe that the Govern- 
ment was right in its diagnosis that Nasser was hell-bent on 
war against Israel and that he hoped with Russian help to 
unify the Arab powers against us. I think, however, that the 
Government was wholly wrong in the way it tried to prevent 
him from carrying out his threats. 

It seems to me that Sir Anthony wanted to break with 
Nasser early this year. When the Americans cut off the loan 
for the dam Britain and France chimed in swiftly, hoping that 
the credit squeeze would bring Nasser to his senses or even 
bring him down. But Nasser rallied Egyptian opinion by seizing 
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the canal and the Americans would not countenance military 
pressure. 

Eden’s dilemma was that he could not negotiate without 
leaving Nasser stronger than he had been before the seizure. 
Many people are saying that he should have gone to the U N at 
an earlier stage, told them that he thought Nasser intended to 
make war and offered a British contribution to an international 
police force. 

But Eden could not do that. He did not want to back Israel 
He was anti-Nasser, but pro-Egyptian and pro-Arab. It was 
so that Britain could remain pro-Arab that he wanted to get rid 
of Nasser. His final act in support of Israel was that of a man 
whose policy was in ruins. 

* * * 


What are we to think of Israel? I believe that one day they 
would have been faced with the choice between an immediate 
preventive war or an early invasion. Israel’s problem was not 
to win a war, but to avoid the suffering which even an unsuc- 
cessful attack would have caused. The moment Israel chose 
for her preventive war appeared to be the most opportune. 
But the Israelis will find it hard to convince the world that 
Egypt was at that moment contemplating an attack which 
would have provided England and France with complete 
legal rights under the tripartite declaration to invade Egypt, 


safeguard Israel’s frontiers and, incidentally, the Canal. 
JOHN BEAVAN. 


In Berlin... 
RRIVING in a raw and frosty Berlin on that black 
As when the Soviet tanks were rolling back into 
Budapest to crush Hungary’s brief freedom, I was told 
by the friend who met me that a day of mourning and sympathy 
had been agreed upon in West Berlin. There would be no light 
entertainment or dancing that night. The shutters were going up. 
Small in itself, this action at once demonstrated the special 
political atmosphere of West Berlin. However violently out- 
raged people might feel about Hungary in London and Paris, 
there would certainly be no shut-down on gaiety in Park Lane 
or the Champs Elysees. It was of course natural that Berlin’s 
situation across the Iron Curtain should create a political mood 
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which was pervasively different from that of Western Europe, 
including Western Germany. In what other European city 
could one cross a street and find oneself suddenly in a drab, 
eerie Stalinist world, what other citizens had actually watched 
a workers’ revolt against Communism, the Red Flag torn down, 
and then the arrival of Russian tanks, as West Berliners saw it 
in June 1953? Viewed from Berlin, the Hungarian tragedy 
seemed not only near and agonizing, but also familiar. One 
could sense that the city felt tense and implicated. Ordinary 
people talked of nothing else. Within a few days West Berlin 
(which unlike Western Germany has a high proportion of poor 
and unemployed) had subscribed over £70,000 for Hungarian 
aid. There were places where one saw people queue to donate 
clothing. They came over defiantly from the Soviet sector to 
make contributions, and I was told that letters sent to the fund 
contained not only East marks but some roubles. 

The next day my friend took me along to a big all-party 
demonstration for Hungary which was being held in front of 
the Rathaus in Schoeneberg at six in the evening when people 
came home from work. The atmosphere seemed charged. I 
found myself walking along roads which were full of people who 
were converging on the Rathaus Square in an oddly quiet and 
yet purposeful way, as if they had often joined in such meetings, 
which indeed they had. Solid, well-dressed middle-class 
Germans mingled with factory workers and organized groups 
of students carrying torches. 

There must have been a full 50,000 people crowded in and 
around the Rathaus Square, listening to loud-speakers relaying 
the speeches of Berlin’s political leaders as they arraigned Soviet 
tyranny from the platform. I found myself trying to puzzle out 
the difference in atmosphere between this meeting and, say, 
the one I knew would be held in Trafalgar Square, because I 
knew there was a difference — perhaps it was in intensity, or 
perhaps in implication. The Berliners who applauded each 
mention of the word ‘freedom’ seemed somehow more imme- 
diately involved. The faces of the young people around me were 
set, unselfconscious, as if this were a familiar experience. And 
of course it was. They had seen with their own eyes how the 
East German rising of 1953 was crushed, and they knew that 
no country could stand against Russian power without help 
from the West. Therefore, when the Social Democrat speaker 
wandered off into those high-sounding generalities about justice 
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and liberty beloved by platform speakers, the meeting grew 
restless and loud calls of ‘We want action!’ came from all sides. 
I don’t think people wanted specific action. It was as though 
they felt that deep moral indignation could be directly trans- 
lated into a battle between the forces of good and evil. 

The Socialist chairman had wanted the meeting to conclude 
with the ‘Freedom Song’ (Freiheit, die ich meine), the tolling of 
the big Liberty Bell and silent dispersal, but the end was 
different. An angry young man was suddenly on the platform, 
delivering an impassioned harangue at the microphone, while 
Hungarians beside him broke into their National Anthem, and 
in the square violent commotion broke out as a large crowd of 
young men broke through the police cordon to try and carry 
the demonstration into the Soviet sector. “The young fools!’ 
said my friend, aghast, as we watched. ‘On this day of all days 
the Red Police will stand for no jokes. They’ll all be shot down.’ 
It seemed quite possible; this was not Whitehall. Fortunately 
large bodies of West Berlin police dispersed the procession near 
the sector frontier, just in time, with pretty fierce use of their 
truncheons. The call to action, gallant and futile, had come to 
nothing. 

Two days later things seemed superficially normal again. I 
went across into the Soviet sector. Everything here was strangely 
drab; ruins and rubble were plentiful; the streets, without 
private cars, cafés and posters, looked queer. In a wintry mood 
I strolled down the Stalinallee, that already hopelessly dated 
Stalinist vision of bulky, repellent blocks of flats from which 
the first plaster peeled, while in my mind I tried to work out 
what I felt about Berlin’s reaction to the crisis. All those pas- 
sionate indictments of the British campaign against Egypt 
which I had heard incessantly from good liberal-minded 
Berliners had all turned on moral principles. Quite apart from 
the agonizing timing, the action had been a blow against the 
sanctity of treaties, against peace, the U N, and, of course, 
against German faith in Britain’s moral leadership in politics. 
These arguments which could be heard anywhere had here in 
Berlin a special flavour. The Berliners were still very much in 
recoil against the ghastly power politics of the Nazi era which — 
each man with his own sense of guilt — they could hardly bear 
to think about. And after Hitler went, they were at once faced 
with a new totalitarian enemy in Communism. Since the Soviet 
regime in East Berlin lay open to the eye in its true guise, there 
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was no room for intellectual compromise. This special situation 
has driven many Berliners towards what might be called an 
extreme liberalism. Such things as individual liberty, free 
speech and elections, Western democracy and the virtue of 
British liberal traditions had become for many Berliners the 
almost romantic guiding principles by which their city lived 
and struggled. In the politics of the Middle East crisis they 
appeared by contrast uninterested, not only because Suez was 
remote, but because they had become oddly unpolitical. Con- 
fronted with ‘tough’ arguments — that the same Communist 
power which loomed over them had piled up the armaments in 
the Middle East which at once threatened British interests, 
Europe’s oil and Israel’s existence — they were strikingly at a 
loss for an answer. They almost did not want to answer; this 
was not the world they wanted to see. The idea of Britain forced 
to engage — or engaging voluntarily — in Middle East power 
politics seemed momentarily to shatter their fondest illusion 
of a world without any power politics. But then, many well- 
meaning people in the West have for rather too long, and with 
less excuse, tried to avoid thinking about the problem of 
Communist rule in Europe in terms of the harsh power politics 


involved. 
T. R. FYVEL. 


In Algeria 


IFE goes on as usual in the Algerian towns, but there is a 
[ comsane feeling of lurking danger. Sometimes when there 
has not been an outrage for a few days, one forgets about 
the situation: the terraces of the cafés are full to capacity, a 
gay crowd walks up and down along the main thoroughfare 
shaded by trees like a Spanish Rambla, the sun shines in the 
clear blue sky, the sea sparkles. . . . It is easy to fall back into 
a state of complacency. “That is the trouble’, I was told, ‘people 
are too confident, chiefly those who come directly from France. 
Even the soldiers are not enough on their guard; they are too 
trustful; then things happen.’ Fifteen young soldiers had been 
recently abducted in a friendly village; their bodies had been 
found disembowelled and filled with stones. 
The Arabs, who go about freely in the streets, greatly out- 
numbering the Europeans, look inoffensive and friendly. My 
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friend still employs her native charwoman, Zora, who chattered 
away in pidgin French with familiarity. Faithful Arabs are 
under the threat of the fellagahs, who have killed more of them 
than they have killed French people. In the towns, under 
military protection, they feel fairly safe, but in the country 
they are at the mercy of the terrorists. That is one of the most 
distressing points of the situation to the French of North Africa, 
‘Nos braves Arabes,’ they say, giving to the adjective its meri- 
dional meaning of good, kind. They have no hatred of the Arab 
people as a whole; they deplore the situation for the natives as 
much as for themselves. But how are you to know when you 
meet an Arab in the street if he is a good one or a bad one? 
Instinctively you keep away from his path and you look at 
him with mistrust. It is a natural reaction. “Watch their hands’ 
I was advised; ‘if they don’t carry anything suspicious or don’t 
keep their hand in their pocket, they are all right.’ Well and 
good, but what about the native women, enveloped from head 
to foot in their long veils? They are known to carry arms 
which they pass on to the appointed killer, and, as the French 
observe the Islamic law, they cannot be searched. Fellagahs 
have done their ‘coup’ in feminine garb and got away with it. 

I must admit that one morning as I was out by myself doing 
some shopping, my heart jumped when I suddenly heard 
someone running behind me. I turned round sharply; it was 
only a European in a hurry. When he saw the expression of 
fear on my face, he stopped running and went on at a walking 
step. He had understood. I felt rather ashamed of myself. 

The sight of a machine-gun nosing from behind the pillar 
of an arcade is both reassuring and alarming and the sight of a 
military Red Cross van, drawn alongside the pavement, all 
ready to receive casualties, gives you cold comfort. 

Travelling by rail is not much safer than travelling by road. 
Constantly, portions of the rails are removed, bombs explode 
in carriages, and in the gorges, like the Défilé des Portes de Fer 
in Kabylie, the train is fired on by fellagahs hiding behind 
rocks. The only safe way to travel is by air. 

The curfew in town lasts from 11 p.m. to 5 a.m. I watched 
from the balcony of the flat, the last caléche taking home the 
last family party, the gargons de café clearing away the last 
tables, a joyful group of soldiers off duty, joking and laughing 
loudly. Then silence fell in the deserted street under the starry 
sky. 
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There is a rota amongst doctors to attend to casualties during 
the night. I was alarmed for her sake when my friend was 
called at 2 a.m. ‘I don’t like it,’ she admitted. ‘I never know 
if it is friend or foe when my car is stopped and when I see the 
nozzle of a gun near my face. But I have to take my turn.’ 
Several doctors have been assassinated while they were on their 
way to attend native patients in the native quarters, or while 
actually attending them. 

I realized what effect the war of nerves can have on certain 
people, and that is of course what the fellagahs want: to frighten 
the Europeans away from the country. 

A neighbour, a commercial traveller born in Algeria, told 
me he was going to leave the country because of his wife, who 
was rapidly becoming neurotic and losing her health. She 
spent the time worrying about him while he was on his rounds; 
if the children were late from school she imagined they had 
been abducted and started ringing up the police; she never 
went out, barricaded herself in the flat and the sight of an 
Arab repulsed her. I must say that the horrors which have 
been committed by the fellagahs are gruesome and nauseating, 
and almost incredible in our times. One cannot imagine such 
savage butchery, just by reading newspaper statements such 
as “The bodies were found horribly mutilated.’ I have seen 
photographs of the victims of the Phillippeville outrage of 
August 1955. I could not sleep for a week and they still haunt 
me. The appalling thing is that there are proofs that in some 
cases the mutilations have occurred before death. Every morning 
one reads in the front page of the local papers the reports of 
new murders and atrocities. It makes a sad beginning of the 
day. 

Many French people, established in Algeria for generations, 
are now leaving, mostly for the sake of their children, for whom 
they cannot see a possible future in North Africa. 

The rich colons are buying farms in the southern districts of 
France, Lot-et-Garonne, Languedoc, Roussillon, Provence, 
where climatic conditions allow the same type of cultures as 
in North Africa. I was told that they are not welcomed by the 
local inhabitants as they buy at high prices, the cost of the 
land has gone up in these parts and the rather backward French 
peasant is afraid that they will obtain better crops than he, 
with their up-to-date methods of cultivation and their modern 


implements and machinery. They have left their Algerian farm 
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in the care of a gérant, a European or a native, who runs the 
risk of getting killed while preserving their property. 

The small colons, who are the majority, have not enough 
capital to live anywhere else but on their farm. Besides, there 
is a question of patriotism which makes French settlers reluc- 
tant to abandon the work of their ancestors, creators of a 
greater France. They are the best. As usual it is the best who 
get killed. I admire those colons and their families who stick it 
out in isolated farms without adequate protection, knowing 
the risks they run. The army can’t be everywhere and the 
fellagahs are well informed. They always attack the defenceless. 

Many of the functionaries have asked to be transferred 
back to France. They cannot all be absorbed in the home 
country. Preference is given to those who were not born in 
Algeria, and these resent such discrimination. 

But the majority of French people settled in Algeria are 
determined tostay there. They say they could not live anywhere 
else. Many have never been to France and they have the 
feeling, wrongly or rightly, I do not know, that the metro- 
politan French will not welcome them. ‘One becomes fatalistic 
in this country,’ they say, shrugging their shoulders; ‘this is 
only a momentary upheaval’. And they go on ieading their 
ordinary life. 

As we were sitting one evening at the terrace of a smart café, 
my friend remarked, casually: “They threw a bomb here last 
week. killing ten people.’ ‘It does not seem to have frightened 
the others away’, I remarked, trying not to show that I was not 
feeling too happy about that announcement. ‘Que veux tu?’ 
was the calm answer, ‘life must go on. You carried on as usual 
in London during the air raids.’ ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘but we took 
certain precautions; we went to the shelters.’ “We also observe 
certain precautions: when we go to the cinema or the theatre, 
we take balcony seats as they always throw their bombs or 


grenades in the pit.’ 
GERMAINE MASON. 
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Out and About 


‘Il Bidone’ (The Swindlers) at the Cameo-Polytechnic 
| is sad to have to report that Fellini’s new film is a disap- 








pointment. La Strada and I Vitelloni were so extraordinarily 

good in different ways that one naturally looked forward to 
the third film to see what other aspect of his taicnt Fellini would 
display. Unfortunately, he neither moves on to anything new 
nor quite repeats his previous achievement. J] Bidone is partly 
like La Strada and partly like I Vitelloni, but is without the 
intensity of either. It is not a bad film; if Fellini goes over the 
same ground again, he does so with complete fidelity to his own 
direct vision of life. The weakness of the new work is that, 
compared with the others, it is simple and monotonous. 

The theme is the tragedy of an ageing confidence trickster 
who longs to bring off a swindle that will set him up for the rest 
of his life. His main trick, carried out with three or four accom- 
plices, consists in presenting himself at a lonely farmhouse in 
the guise of a bishop, to whom a dying murderer has confessed 
that the remains of the victim and a box of loot are buried on 
the farm. (A skull with bones and a box of glass trinkets have 
been suitably planted.) The bones are to be transferred by the 
‘bishop’ to holy ground and the loot to be retained by the 
farmer, if the latter agrees to have 500 masses said for the soul 
of the murderer. The cost is 5,000 lire, which the credulous 
peasants rake together and hand over to the ‘bishop’. The 
trickster has other wiles, too, passing off cheap watches and 
overcoats as valuable ones or collecting advance rents on non- 
existent council houses. All his activities add up to swindling the 
poor, in the hope of one day being able to live in style like a 
younger acquaintance of his who has hit on a first-class racket. 
The picture of Italian life that emerges from this story is similar 
to that in the other two films: a peasant and working class on 
the verge of starvation, preyed upon by vulgar, shoddy spivs. 
Whether or not Fellini exaggerates the sordidness of Italy and 
the credulousness of the peasants, I am unable to say. Certainly, 
every scene has the breath of life. There is no concession to 








































commercialism, as there would be even in a ‘realistic’ French 
or American film. A particularly striking episode is a New 
Year’s party in the flat of the successful racketeer, which is a 
repetition of the festival scene in J Vitelleni, but with the bloom 
of youth removed. 

The recording of life is, then, still satisfactory; it is its 
organization into art which leaves something to be desired. 
The hero of JI Bidone does not provide such rich possibilities as 
Batty and the Beast in La Strada or the group of randy and 
ambitious young men in J Vitelloni. He feels he is getting old, 
his conscience pricks him and he would like to be respectable 
and well-to-do for the sake of his daughter, who does not know 
he is a thief. That is all. He is, therefore, a largely negative hero 
and his negativity throws the whole film into the minor key. 
Many of the earlier effects are used again, but with diminished 
power. Richard Basehart plays a fey character, as in La Strada; 
this time, however, the character is less complex and is not 
vitally linked to the central problem. There is no love interest 
in the film, and indeed no great tension between any of the 
characters. This may be intentional, of course; perhaps Fellini 
is deliberately aiming at shabbiness. I doubt it, however. 
Some of the scenes simply lack the freshness they had in the 
earlier films. The night club and café episodes are dull com- 
pared with those in J Vitelloni. The country scenes, too — apart 
from a conversation between the ‘bishop’ and a paralytic girl - 
are all on a lower level. The trickster, having tried to double- 
cross his accomplices to get money for his daughter, is finally 
beaten up and left to die on a snowy mountain road very 
reminiscent of the spot where the mad girl was abandoned in 
La Strada, but his plight is much less touching. This is not 
because of any failure of acting; Fellini obviously gets the most 
out of any actor. What has happened is that poetry and irony 
have declined while pathos has been allowed to increase. It 
will be a great pity if Fellini does not arrest this tendency 
towards thickening and softening. 

J. G. WwW. 


Age-old Ceremony at Mumbles 


+ 


OW let’s see, you must be Mr Ames,’ the manager 

N said, looking at one of the pieces of paper in the large 
sheaf he held. 

‘Amis is my name,’ I said for perhaps the five thousandth time 
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in my life. Often, of course, I just let it ride, depending on how 
I feel. 

‘Right, now this is Mrs Roberts,’ he said. A plump smiling 
lady in an orange hat shook my hand. ‘Like you to meet Mr 
Ames,’ he added. 

This time I let it ride, especially since somebody was giving 
me a glass of whisky at that moment. 

‘Shall we have a look at the forms?’ Mrs Roberts said. ‘It’s 
quite straightforward. We mark them for General Appearance, 
Beauty of Face and Teeth, Attractiveness and Beauty of Hair 
(I’m going to keep my highest marks for the natural blondes, I 
don’t know about you), then Figure (that’s where you men 
come in, isn’t it?) and Deportment. They do that down- 
stairs.’ 

‘What sort of marks do we give them?’ I asked. ‘Supposing 
we get an absolute smasher, how many — ?” 

Mrs Roberts vigorously explained to me what ten out of ten 
meant, and how it came about that five such sets of marks gave 
a possible maximum of fifty. I then met the other three judges. 
By the use of great cunning I wormed out of them what their 
occupations were, for I had already decided, naturally, that the 
occasion of the selection and crowning of the Mazda Queen of 
Light (Swansea Heat) would have to be written up. The trio 
who confronted me were the editor of a South Wales newspaper, 
the wife of a police sergeant, and the wife of a director of the 
Casino Ballroom, Mumbles. This last structure was the scene 
of to-night’s competition, and the office of its manager, the 
small earnest man with rimless glasses who had known at the 
start what my name was, had been set aside for the judging and 
the preliminary drinking in which I was now engaged. The 
room was small and meagrely furnished, except for a table, five 
chairs, and a great number of bottles. 

The manager got us sitting down, drove some of the supers 
from the room, and brought the contestants in to pick their 
numbers. ‘It’ll give you a kind of preview, you see,’ he told 
us. 

‘What do you think of them?’ I muttered after a minute to 
the editor. 

‘Well, there’s nothing to start a riot there, eh?” he said. 

It was true. With exceptions, the entrants were such as to 
arouse mild wonder that they were indeed entrants for a beauty 
contest. (The same thought struck me last night while I was 
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watching the selection of Miss World on television. None of the 
six finalists, as far as I could tell, would have looked much out 
of their element in, let us say, first-year English at the University 
College of Swansea.) All this lot were blondes, as they had to 
be to enter at all. This was less rigorous than might appear, 
since, in the words of the hand-out, ‘you could decide to become 
blonde for the contest or you could have changed to blonde 
because it suited you’, though Condition 6 added rather grimly: 
‘Competitors must agree to remain blonde for 12 months 
following the contest.’ 

This hand-out was informative in other ways, too. Until 
reading it I had no idea that in 1956 there will have been 
forty-eight preliminary heats, six regional finals and a Grand 
Final in this business, with over £1,000 in cash prizes. And 
before 1956 — but I cannot do better than recall the author of 
the hand-out and allow his historical sense and knowledge of 
the development of ritual to speak for themselves: 


The competition was first held in this country in 1954 when 
it reintroduced a popular ancient custom after a gap of hun- 
dreds of years. ... The source and inspiration of the competi- 
tion was originally provided by the fact that for thousands of 
years the blonde races of the North chose a ‘Queen of Light’ 
each year to preside over their feasting on December 21 — the 
‘shortest day and longest night’ — when the old year turned 
its face to the coming spring. As with many other ancient 
customs, the churches eventually adopted the ceremony and 
‘Queen of Light’ celebrations were popular in Merrie England 
and continued without a break as a national custom in 
Sweden. 


‘T’ll start bringing them in now,’ the manager said. While we 
waited I first reflected that, in South Wales at any rate, ‘now’ 
is going the same way as ‘presently’ did in the seventeenth 
century, and then read through the forms on which the girls 
had entered some personal details. Ages ranged from seventeen 
to twenty, no further, though crones of up to thirty were 
admissible under the regulations. Occupations included sales- 
girl, cashier, secretary, typist, housewife, advertising and con- 
signing clerk, and clerk. Favourite hobbies were the best. There 
was singing, dancing, swimming, dancing, ballet and ballroom 
dancing, dancing, swimming, and swimming and dancing. 
(Honest, now. That is the order I copied down on the ruled 
feint lines of my Challenge tablet.) 
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The girls started coming in. All were constrained in manner, 
and stood awkwardly smiling while the manager put them 
through a little rigmarole he had devised, first assuring them 
that they were among friends and then putting a string of ques- 
tions to which ‘Yes’ was the almost invariable answer. ‘It’s 
really to show off their teeth, you see,’ he explained during an 
interval. I had guessed that several of the girls would have made 
it a habit to go round beauty contests picking up what prizes 
they could, and this was confirmed, but their demeanour was 
notably at variance. ‘You wouldn’t think that that one was 
thirty-nine, would you?’ Mrs Roberts said at the departure of 
the girl I had liked best. ‘Oh no, sorry, that’s her hips.’ 

There was a pause while the Deportment was being got ready 
in the ballroom itself. Hastily comparing notes, I found some 
evidence that the girls at present in the lead were those who 
came closest to the appearance of models in the women’s 
magazines: neat, refined, underweight, on or over the brink of 
insipidity, over-elegant as to hair. Sexual attractiveness, what 
there was of it, was not doing so well. “That’s the trouble when 
you get a crowd of women on the judges,’ the editor murmured 
when I showed him my findings. ‘I knew this would happen.’ 

For the Deportment the five of us sat at separate little tables 
spaced round the dance floor while the girls, after an inexplic- 
able delay reminiscent of procedure in the Armed Forces, 
paraded about us. The girl I had liked best walked briskly 
round in the manner of someone going to catch a bus. I marked 
her up for that. All the others produced mild imitations, with 
varying embarrassment-potential, of the film-star wiggle or the 
mannequin’s slow march. I marked them all down for that. 
This part was accompanied by the band playing A Pretty Girl 
is Like a Melody, oddly enough, and by almost continuous 
applause, recommended over the loudspeakers by the manager 
and set going by a man in a maroon jacket who seemed virtually 
crazed with amiability. Eventually our mark-sheets were 
collected and handed to the local knight who, with his wife, had 
turned up to perform the actual coronation. 

This ceremony I did not see, being unforewarned and in the 
bar at the time, but the editor was able to assure me that 
immediately afterwards the crown had fallen off the queenly 
head and bent itself slightly. This did not much recompense 
me for my chagrin at seeing the three leading women’s maga- 
zine incarnations — none of them with a Swansea address and 
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one from as far away as Barry — receiving their prizes of £10, 
£5 and £3 and being marshalled for their photographs. The 
editor and I shook our heads in sad unison. ‘Always the same 
when you get a crowd of women on the judges,’ he said. 

Back in the manager’s office, where my wife and six friends 
were having a drink or two while they waited, I worked out 
from the mark-sheets that the girl I had liked best had come 
bottom and the girl I had liked next best had come next to 
bottom. This made me feel guilty and humiliated in some way. 
I looked up to see a man, doubtless one of the Mazda represen- 
tatives, looking round the room with the expression of one about 
to ask just who the hell all these people were. Instead of that he 
said, ‘Now has everybody got a drink they fancy?’ In case 
they had not he pulled a fresh bottle of whisky out of a fuse- 
box. 

Rather later I was summoned on to the balcony of the ball- 
room to have my photograph taken congratulating the new 
Queen of Light. ‘Don’t look at her, Mr Ames, look at me,’ the 
manager said. “Then it’ll look as if you’re looking at her, you 
see.” 

‘Let’s have it a bit more informal,’ the photographer said, 
pushing the Queen’s stole down off her shoulders. “That’s more 
like it. Now stand a bit closer to her, would you? Put your arm 
round her waist. No, I don’t think we need you quite as close 
as that.’ 

With the Queen standing as if carved out of dough, with 
myself grinning mindlessly at the manager, and to the accom- 
paniment of hundreds of feet thundering in the Veleta and the 
crashing of chairs being piled, the photograph was taken. 
‘Where will it appear?’ I asked diffidently. 

‘Oh, nowhere,’ somebody said. ‘It’s just for records, that’s 
all.’ This was untrue. A few days later the photograph appeared 
on the front page of the Swansea Voice. It shows the Queen as 
quite a sweet girl and myself as a broken-down comedian in 
the grip of satyriasis - looking, moreover, quite unmistakably 
at something out of the frame. But perhaps that is just as 
well. 

If any blonde clerk or typist of eighteen with a passion for 
swimming and dancing is reading this, I can put her in the way 
of an easy £10. As I write there are still quite a few heats to 


run. And there’s always next year. 
KINGSLEY AMIS. 
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Ballet outside Hungary 

UMANITY, whether good or bad, has little to do with 
H:: and its influence on expression usually serves only 

to debase its value. The sense of outrage roused by the 
Hungarian horror inevitably must have its reaction on feelings 
toward all things Russian, yet I am glad that after many dis- 
appointments, starting with a rejection slip in answer to an 
application for tickets for all four ballets, which covered almost 
every possible combination of alternative seats and dates, I was 
able to see the Bolshoi Company at the Royal Opera House, 
above all in Le Lac des Cygnes. I stress ‘above all’ because, 
although I did not see Ulanova, this ballet perhaps allows 
aficionados the best opportunity of comparing the standards of 
the fabulous Russians to our own Sadler’s Wells Company 
which performs this classic supremely well. It is a striking com- 
mentary on the nature of much of the public attitude to the 
Bolshoi season that, almost without exception, when I did 
secure a ticket, the congratulations I received from friends were 
qualified with expressions of sympathy that Ulanova was not 
dancing on the evening in question. The assoluta it would seem 
has ‘star quality’, but while the British public’s acceptance of 
this was instant and powerful, the Russians did nothing to play 
down this obvious cult of the personality. 

On the face of it the production differs little in essentials from 
that we know in this country, although certain choreographic 
details are not the same. The first act was a much more self- 
sufficient and highly integrated affair than that of the Wells, 
but it was, however, only notably different in the introduction 
of a jester, who seems a key dancing creation in Russian ballets, 
probably to provide opportunities for the wonderful display of 
virile dancing in which the Russians excel. 

The second and fourth acts showed several changes from the 
Wells version, principally in the groupings and patterns of the 
Corps which framed beautifully the lyrical dancing of the prin- 
cipals. There was no hint of raggedness and, noting that each 
member of the Corps seemed to be practically the same size, I 
wondered whether the more uneven heights of the Sadler’s 
Wells Corps may not contribute to the impression of raggedness 
which on off-days at Covent Garden even admirers cannot 
entirely ignore. The national dances in the Ballroom act were 
also executed brilliantly, but though the attention to detail 
throughout, groupings and mime as well as dancing, was 
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remarkable, I somehow felt that overall the Russians had not 
so much edge over the Wells as some people had been at pains 
to make us believe. 

The decor on the whole was excellent and, while its natural- 
ism has drawn criticism, I felt it was impressive without inter- 
fering in any way with the dancing effect. The dresses were, 
however, decidedly on the dowdy side, but I suppose dress 
design, even for such an exotic creature as the ballet, cannot 
exist in a vacuum and Moscow is not noted for its haute couture. 
Rimma Karelskaya was a brilliant Odette, but less impressive 
as Odile, for although frequently Odile’s steeliness is over- 
brittle, Karelskaya this night seemed a little too compliant to the 
father-figure of Rotbart. Boris Khokhlov as Siegfried executed 
his jetés and double turns with ease, but the constricting size of 
the Covent Garden stage became obvious when he finished his 
solo practically in the footlights. Apart from the Act III varia- 
tions, Siegfried’s main role is as a danseur noble and, if Khoklov 
was more of a centre than a wing-three-quarter’s build, he was 
still every inch an international, and fortunate indeed are the 
Bolshoi if this is their ninth ranking male dancer. 

It is interesting to speculate on the particular pressures which 
may have caused the Russian to diverge from the older, 
Western production of this ballet, for it is notable that the 
former is in effect of later vintage than that of Petipa-Ivanov, 
used by Western companies. The most remarkable difference 
in the story is in the ending. Not for the Russians apparently 
the supreme sacrifice and the sailing away to ‘another king- 
dom’. Siegfried, brushing aside Odette’s advice, fights Rotbart 
and, by tearing off his wings, maims and kills him. This 
releases everyone from the spell and ‘surrounded by her friends, 
Odette and Sigfried hail with joy the first rays of the rising sun’ 
which was notably red in colour. I read into this at first evidence 
of the Soviet idealogy which accepts heroic righteousness and 
might rather than the metaphysical and an after-life, but I 
rejected this theory later for the simple explanation that after 
all it is only a fairy tale and a fairy tale ought to have as happy 
an ending as possible. That, however, was before Budapest 
which seems to confirm my first impression. 

It would be foolish to strain comparisons too much, especially 
since one sight of a ballet such as Le Lac is an insufficient founda- 
tion on which to base real judgement of the Company. The 
brilliance of Karelskaya on this occasion in contrast with the 
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sparseness of reference to her even in the publications on the 
Bolshoi then flooding the bookshops, suggests enormous 
strength of reserves beyond our imagination, but it seems clear 
that despite the many advantages the Bolshoi enjoys, with its 
massive state support, it is by no means way out ahead of its 
British cousin. 

Leaving politics aside, cultural exchanges such as this 
between Moscow and London are undoubtedly beneficial 
artistically and not least as a reminder to us that the Sadler’s 
Wells Company is a precious national asset that must be 
allowed facilities to enable it only to flourish, never to depre- 
ciate. It is tempting to believe that this Bolshoi visit might 
have kindled a new and wider interest in ballet in this country, 
but that may be a too optimistic view. The night I was there 
was a fashionable occasion and, in addition to there being more 
evening dress, there seemed to be more champagne parties 
going on in the crush bar than I have ever seen. For the first 
time in Covent Garden, too, I heard voices raised in the 
intervals, spelling out the programme notes of the act to come, 
although it would seem that as is the case here, the Russians, 
with the same result, take little care in the writing of the 
notes. 

Yet the ballet is now important enough to attract the atten- 
tion of practitioners of most of the other arts. Secure in the 
knowledge that a ticket was safe in my pocket, I engaged a 
classically dressed spiv in badinage as I walked along Floral 
Street. ‘Come off it, guv,’ he said, ‘this is a serious business.’ 

GORDON MCLACHLAN. 


Picasso and the Cult of Personality 


than the work, but it would still be difficult to think of a more 

extreme manifestation of the cult of personality than the 
I C A’s exhibition of ‘Picasso, himself.’ All very well to have a 
biographical exhibition of Joyce or Proust or Diaghileff. But to 
exhibit relics of a man’s life before he is dead is almost to damn 
him by canonizing him. 

In fact, the exhibition is not embarrassing at all. It has been 
arranged, by Mr Roland Penrose, not only with imagination 
and remarkable resource, but with an impeccable tact and 
sobriety. One leaves the exhibition, not with a feeling of resent- 


[« is common enough nowadays to admire the genius rather 
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ment that the cult should have been carried so far, but with a 
deep affection for Picasso. 

No less fascinating than the exhibition itself is the problem of 
why Picasso is such an appropriate subject for a biographical 
exhibition, perhaps the first exhibition of its kind devoted to a 
living artist. The first and most obvious answer is that he is 
fantastically photogenic. His face appears about 300 times in 
this exhibition, and still one never tires of it as one observes it 
grow ever more simian, more mobile, more wise. One of the 
cubists has said that if he hadn’t been a painter he would have 
been a boxer; if Picasso hadn’t been a painter he should 
clearly have been a film star (which, of course, he incidentally 
is). 

And, like a star, he has not only his looks and his talent to 
divert us with, but his personal legend, a legend compounded 
of beautiful women, poverty and riches, Spain, clever and 
glamorous friends, much controversy concerning politics as 
well as art, and life on the Céte d’Azur. Other modern artists 
have become as legendary as Picasso, but only at the cost of 
dying young or going mad. So that the legend alone provides 
in all its complexity and variety, an excellent reason for making 
Picasso the subject of an exhibition about himself. 

But there is a third reason, less obvious yet perhaps the most 
important, one that relates to his work — that his work refers 
back to his personality to a degree probably unprecedented in 
the case of a professional artist. In the first place, his imagery 
is strongly autobiographical. For instance, a series of works is 
often a series of portraits, more or less evidently portraits, of his 
wife or mistress of the moment or his newest child or pet. And 
we never feel that a particular subject is being used, like 
Madame Cézanne or the gardener Vallier, merely because he 
or she happens to be around the house at the time. Rather the 
contrary — that they’re around the house in order to be por- 
trayed; at any rate, the subject appears to have been a stimulus 
with unique possibilities, not merely a vehicle. And the stimu- 
lating effect does not seem predominantly esthetic, but to be 
bound up with the artist’s personal feelings about the subject: it 
is as if Picasso would not portray somebody, as Matisse might, 
merely because they had a face or body interesting to portray, 
but only if he loved or hated them. 

What is more, those personal feelings about his subjects are 
very much in evidence. In his early days with Francoise Gilot 
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all his work became an idyll, and an apotheosis of youthful 
beauty. When he and Frangoise parted he produced drawing 
after drawing of old artists with young models, as if in savage 
satire against himself. 

Nor is it only the subject-matter and the feeling-tone of his 
work that call attention to his personality, but also his attitude 
to technique and to style. His technique is often brutally slap- 
dash, and it is wilfully so: his carelessness is not.careless; it is 
like the carelessness with which some remember to wear their 
hair disarranged or leave buttons undone or forget to shave. It 
is a form of dandyism in which a gesture is justified by the 
identity of the person who makes it. 

It is the same with Picasso’s apparent willingness to preserve 
and exhibit everything he does. Other artists who finish things 
as fast as he destroy a large part of their output. Picasso does 
not trouble to cover up his traces. What he has done he has 
done; we can take it or leave it. And isn’t this idea of art as 
the expression of a personality at the back of Picasso’s promis- 
cuity in matters of style? He shifts from style to style hecause 
there is no central idea or aim or complex of ideas or aims to 
which his work is dedicated. For the centre, the only centre, 


of the work is Picasso, himself. 
DAVID SYLVESTER. 





Correspondence 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Sir,—- Mr John Willett’s interesting account of the various 
German and Allied attempts to spare the Byzantine monuments in 
Ravenna contains one sentence, which, for the sake of accuracy I 
should like to dispute. He writes of the memorial plaque to the 
memory of ‘Popski’ which is now up in Sant-Apollinare in Classe, 
to commemorate that brave commander’s personal part in saving 
the church from destruction: “There had been an odd, silly dispute 
about the plaque itself at the time of the unveiling: the sort of 
incident that makes people think all Italians behave as in Don 
Camillo.’ 

The dispute was neither odd nor silly, and the grand old canononico 
Don Giovanni Guberti (who was ninety in 1952) was far from 
being a Don Camillo. I happened to be present at the unveiling of 
this plaque and heard the whole story first hand, and then followed 
its subsequent stages. Don Giovanni Guberti said that the number 
of Ravenna partisans on active service at the time, operating in no- 
man’s-land were, at the most, 350. Mr Willett gives Popski 100. 
When friends clubbed together to put up the plaque in 1952 the 
word ‘partisan’ had been debased by over use. From 350, Ravenna 
province now boasted 11,000. These, the Communist Party alleged, 
were ‘Partisans for Peace’. Anyone, girl, boy, man or woman who 
signed a ‘peace petition’ was entered on a card index as a Partisan 
(for peace). At the head of this organization, however, was the same 
Communist leader, Boldrini, who had once headed the small bold 
force of war partisans, and now there were also sabotage groups 
trained to go into action ‘against the West’. in the event of war with 
Russia. Under the circumstances I felt then, as I feel now, that Don 
Giovanni’s request that the word ‘partisans’ be left out of the 
inscription was justified. It was left out. 

Two of the local war-time partisan leaders came to the unveiling 
ceremony. But a non-Italian who should have known better, roused 
them against the inscription and within a few weeks they tore down 
the plaque. With the help of funds from England the plaque was 
restored and there it is to-day — with the astrolabe beneath it, the 
badge of P.P.A., Popski’s Private Army of Desert and Partisan 
fame. 

Yours truly, 


ALBANY, W.I. SYLVIA SPRIGGE. 











Book Reviews 


THE SOVIET SECRET SERVICES. By Otto Heilbrunn. (Allen and 
Unwin. 216 pages. 18s.) 

Dr Heilbrunn, who was formerly a German judge and is now a 
British subject, has since the war investigated much German 
archive material in connection with war crimes trials and has 
acquired a special knowledge from the German side of Communist 
espionage and guerilla warfare as directed against the Third Reich. 
From this information he has built up a general picture of the 
organization and methods of the Soviet secret services both in peace 
and war, part of which he has already made available to the public 
in his book, Communist Guerilla Warfare, written in collaboration 
with Brigadier C. Aubrey Dixon and intended primarily as a hand- 
book for military study. In the present work the emphasis is rather 
on techniques of espionage, though there are also chapters on 
partisan operations. That the Soviet organization used against 
Germany was after the war switched over to activities directed 
against the Western democracies was shown at the trial of Rudolph 
Roessler in Switzerland in 1953; he was then convicted under Swiss 
law for organizing a spy ring to gather information about the 
British and American forces in Germany, and it transpired that he 
had been one of the agents of the so-called Rote Kapelle, which 
sent information to Russia through radio transmitters in Switzer- 
land during the last war. Both the Rote Kapelle and the Sorge ring 
in Japan achieved remarkable successes in espionage, in contrast 
to the very poor showing of German intelligence with regard to 

Russia. The Rote Kapelle had highly placed sources of information 

in the High Command of the Wehrmacht, which enabled it to 

supply the Red Army in advance with the date, battle order and 

objectives of the German invasion of Russia, and later with the 

plans for the Stalingrad campaign. The warning about the initial 

German attack was of no use because Stalin had made up his mind 

that Germany was bluffing, but the information transmitted in 1942 

may have had an important bearing on the course of the war in 

Russia. The exact information about Japanese plans gained by the 

Sorge ring also enabled Russia safely to denude its Siberian front of 
troops in the autumn of 1941, and these reinforcements played a 
decisive part in the struggle for Moscow. The Germans eventually 
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captured most of the agents of the Rote Kapelle, and the Sorge 
ring was wiped out by the Japanese counter-intelligence, but not 
until their main work had been done. 

This book provides additional evidence, if any more were needed, 
that the exceptional effectiveness of Soviet diplomatic and military 
espionage is due to its ability to recruit nationals of other countries 
on the basis of Communist conviction instead of a merely mer- 
cenary treason. The same considerations apply to the Soviet ability 
to carry on sabotage and partisan warfare on the territory of 
enemy nations in time of war. These advantages on the Communist 
side, as Dr Heilbrunn points out, should never be overlooked or 
underestimated in calculations of the relative power positions of the 
Western and Soviet blocs, and nothing that has happened recently 
to loosen the central control of Communist parties has altered the 
fact that the primary allegiance of a Communist in a non-Com- 
munist state is not to his own country. 


THE NOTEBOOKS OF SIMONE WEIL (2 Vols.) Translated by 
Arthur Wills. (Routledge, 56s.) 

ADONIS AND THE ALPHABET. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto, 
18s.) 

It would require a committee to review properly the 640 densely 
packed and elliptically written pages of Simone Weil’s notebooks -— 
as a few names selected from the index will show: Amfortas, Aris- 
totle, Cantor, Conrad, Dirac, Giotto, Heisenberg, Homer, Isaiah, 
Kierkegaard, Krishna, Marx, Milarepa, Moliére, and so on. But 
this is not a great panoramic work in the manner of Toynbee or 
Spengler. It is a collection of memoranda, a sort of intellectual diary; 
and the woman who kept it possessed one of the most profound and 
many-sided intellects of our age. One entry reads: ‘Must write a 
book on folklore’; and other special interests of Simone Weil appear 
to have been the Zodiac, the Upanishads, and the history of science. 
Theve are also a number of notes in connection with a tragedy she 
was writing, on the same theme as Otway’s Venice Preserved. (This 
she nearly completed, and the fragmentary text, with her notes, has 
been published by Messrs. Gallimard.) But the greatest interest of 
these notebooks, for many readers, will be that they are the quarry 
from which M. Gustave Thibon dug the extracts with which he so 
ably compiled the volume entitled La Pesanteur et la Grace (published 
in England as Gravity and Grace). These extracts consist mainly of 
religious, philosophical and psychological reflections; and anyone 
who re-reads M. Thibon’s compilation will find that it seems both 
to gain value from the larger volume and to confer value upon it. 
Each is easier to appreciate because of the existence of the other. 
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The Arab-Israeli War 1948 

EDGAR O’BALLANCE 
A factual, non-partisan account of the entire campaign, written from 
the point of view of a military commentator. With 16 maps. “ He 
has done a great deal of research, his account is always clear and 


is easily the most comprehensive that has yet appeared.” 
—1IAN GILMOUR, SPECTATOR. 25s 


Russia Leaves the War GEORGE KENNAN 


A study-in-depth of the crucial period in Russo-American relations 
from the rise of the Bolsheviks in 1917 to Russia’s final departure 
from the war after the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk in 1918. 
Mr Kennan, a former Ambassador to the U.S.S.R., is a Professor 
at the Princeton Institute of Advanced Studies. 
With 21 photographs and 4 maps. 50s 


Christopher Columbus, Mariner 
SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION. A striking portrait of Columbus 
emerges from this absorbing book. The author has not only studied 
the great mariner from an historical point of view; he has himself 
made three sailing voyages to the West Indies and he speaks of the 
hazards from first-hand experience. With 12 plates and 12 maps. 2\s 


The Story of Ireland BRIAN INGLIS 


Dr Inglis’s lively and informative book opens with a description 
of the country today, as seen through visitors’ eyes. From this he 
goes back in history to trace and examine the roots of present-day 
institutions and emotions. In a long concluding chapter he considers 
Ireland, North and South of the border, since 1921. 

With 9 photographs and 2 maps. 16s 


The Italian Journal of Samuel Rogers 
Edited by J. R. HALE 
The full text of Samuel Rogers’s Journal—upon which his celebrated 
poem Italy was based—is introduced by Mr Hale with an account 
of the poet’s life and of travel in Italy generally in the early 
nineteenth century. With 23 plates. 42s 
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In spite of the amount of space taken up in the notebooks by 
mathematical and scientific memoranda and speculations, there are 
many long passages similar to those which M. Thibon drew upon for 
Gravity and Grace. Indeed, there must be enough material to make 
another volume or volumes of the same kind; and it might be worth 
doing, because the notebooks themselves were not written with any 
thought of publication and many of the entries are in a sort of 
intellectual shorthand which makes stiff reading. Nevertheless, it is 
of enormous value to have the complete text, which represents 
Simone Weil’s intellectual workshop for the whole period from 1940 
to early 1942. (The later notebooks have been published in France 
under the title La Connaissance Surnaturelle.) 

The editorial notes are useful and the index is invaluable. Indeed, 
short of a commentary by someone who knew the dates of all the 
entries and what books Simone Weil was reading at the time, it is 
hard to see how the material could be better presented. The trans- 
lator’s task must have been formidable and he deserves high praise. 
He has succeeded in suggesting the style and tone of the notebooks, 
and even the following is not more tantalizing in his version than 
in the original French (except that ‘It was an explanation of ways of 
behaving seemingly inexplicable’ seems to make rather heavy 
weather of ‘Explication de comportements qui semblent inexpli- 
cables’) : 


Conversation with D. — The cigarette — Not to forget this incident, 
not as far as the incident itself is concerned, but as a symbol. The 
enumeration was incomplete. It was an explanation of ways of 
behaving seemingly inexplicable. One should not take everything into 
account at once; but place a certain thing on one side; or not think of 
a certain thing and a certain other thing at the same time. Malr. One 
can only cure oneself of this tendency by frequently pondering the 
fact and by catching oneself out from time to time in the act. 


An editorial footnote suggests Malraux for ‘Malr’, but the incident 
still remains wrapped in mystery. It is unusual, however, for a note 
of this length to be so obscure, and even the notes consisting of a 
word or two without a verb usually indicate a recognizable train of 
thought which is returned to and developed on another page. For 
example: 
Valéry — Taking one’s left hand in one’s right hand — The latter 
belongs to me, the other is unfamiliar — Parallel of the blind man’s 
stick, (reversed). 


This becomes profound and luminous when read in conjunction 
with Simone Weil’s metaphor of the blind man’s stick, which illus- 
trates among other things that ‘to love a stranger as oneself implies 
the reverse: to love oneself as a stranger’. 
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Second World War 


Grand 
Strategy 


Volume VI 
by JOHN EHRMAN 


A sequel to Volume V, which 
was published in July 1956, 
this book covers the last ten 
months of the war when 
events in Europe and the Far 
East reached their climax. It 
includes the first full account 
of the Anglo-American dis- 
cussions which resulted in 
the dropping of the atom 
bomb on Japan. 9 Appen- 
dices, 6 maps and index. 

30s. (post 1s. 6d.) 


Financial 
Policy 
by R.S. SAYERS 


Describes the policiesevolved 
between 1939 and 1945 to 
meet financial problems of 
hitherto unprecedented mag- 
nitude and their far-reach- 
ing effects in the post-war 
years. With index. 

37s. 6d. (post 1s. 6d.) 
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from the Government Bookshops 
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FROM, 
CHUKOTKA 


By RITKHEYU 





These stories are among the first ever to be 
penned by a member of this recently primi- 
tive community of the far North. The crisp 
clarity of the author’s style, coupled with his 
humour and natural instinct for characteris- 
ation, derive from a heritage of hunters’ 
tales told in the flickering light of a whale- 
oil lamp. 12s. 6d. 
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Perhaps the fact that most needs stressing about Simone Weil is’ 
the extent to which she was ‘engaged’, in the most practical sense 
of the word, in the problems of our time. All her books have been 
published since her death and their titles (not chosen by her) might 
give a different impression: Gravity and Grace, Waiting on God, The 
Need for Roots, La Connaissance Surnaturelle. It is true that there are also 
La Condition Ouvriére, largely a compilation of technical notes made 
during her year as an operative in the Renault plant, and Oppression 
et Liberté, which contains some of the most profound analyses of 
social and political and economic trends in Russia and the West that 
have been made in our time. But these two books have not yet been 
translated into English. 

Compared with her French contemporaries, Camus with his 
‘homme révolté’ and Sartre with his ‘nausée’ and his screams of ‘Salauds!” 
and ‘Rats visqueux!’ Simone Weil seems amazingly mature; and if 
she is compared with the intellectuals of other countries her superi- 
ority is equally marked. One of the few with whom comparison is 
at least possible is Mr Huxley, who has included in his new volume, 
Adonis and the Alphabet, an admirable essay on ‘Knowledge and 
Understanding’. What a common mistake it is, he says, to suppose 
that knowledge is the same as understanding, whereas in fact: 


. we understand only when, by liberating ourselves from the 
tyranny of words, conditioned reflexes and social conventions, we 
establish direct, unmediated contact with experience. The greatest 
paradox of our existence consists in this: that, in order to understand, 
we must first encumber ourselves with all the intellectual and emo- 
tional baggage, which is an impediment to understanding. 


It so happens that Mr Huxley goes on from here to administer a 
rap on the knuckles to Simone Weil, and a sharper one to Mr Eliot, 
for ‘that literally preposterous over-valuation of words and notions 
to which the cultured and learned are so fatally prone’. But Mr 
Huxley’s own discussions of what he calls the ‘non-verbal humani- 
ties’ are sometimes rather airily fluent; as, for example, when he 
informs us that below the threshold of consciousness every human 
being is also a not-self, ‘or, more precisely, he is five or six merging 
but clearly distinguishable not-selves’. And if we compare his for- 
mulations with those of Simone Weil on the same themes, it is hers 
that appear the more concrete and simple and his the more abstract 
and conceptual. For example, here is Simone Weil: 


The acquisition of knowledge causes us to approach truth when it 
is a question of knowledge about something we love, and not in any 
other case. 

Love of truth is an incorrect expression. Truth is not an object of 
love. It is not an object at all. What we love is something that exists 
and can be thought about and can therefore be an occasion for truth 
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Arthur Stanley Eddington 
A. VIBERT DOUGLAS 
Eddington’s life as a thinker was filled with adventure, suspense and 
achievement; stellar movements, radiation pressure, the physics of the 
stars, nebulae and galaxies, relativity, quantum theory, the significance of 
the constants in nature—to harmonise all these was the vision towards 
which he pressed with supreme confidence. With 15 half-tone plates. 25s 


The Letters of Goethe 


M. HERZFELD and C. A. M. SYM 
This selection of 700 letters is the first considerable translation in English 
from Goethe’s vast correspondence. The letters, which cover the period 
from 1765 to 1832, have been chosen to illustrate his career, his family 
relations, his loves, his scientific pursuits, his travels and his contacts with 
famous contemporaries. 
Edinburgh University Press 42s 


Three Centuries of French Verse 


ALAN J. STEELE 
16th-1 8th Century. This selection is not just another collection of odd chunks 
of French Verse; it keeps abreast of modern scholarship. It presents the 
most important aspect of the work of the major poets, showing how poetry 
reflected the changing ethos of the times, and the more significant lines of 
development in themes. 
Edinburgh University Press Iss 


Theatre in the East 
FAUBION BOWERS 
‘Mr. Faubion Bowers’s Theatre in the 
East,’ says The Times Literary Supplement, 
‘is the result of a special study-tour he 
made through the vast area bounded by 
India and Japan, whose theatre and 
dance respectively were the sub- 
jects of two earlier books by 
him. The present work, clearly 
a product of diligent inquiry and 
limitless enthusiasm for the subject, 
describes vividly many of the pro- 
fessional and folk entertainments to be 
found in the countries he visited. It is 
also illustrated with photographs, some 
of which are superb.’ 
With 61 pages of photographs 42s 
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or error. ... To desire truth is to desire direct contact with a piece of 
reality. To desire contact with a piece of reality is to love it. 


And here is Mr Huxley: 


Knowledge is acquired when we succeed in fitting a new experi- 
ence into the system of concepts based upon our old experiences. 
Understanding comes when we liberate ourselves from the old and 
so make possible a direct, unmediated contact with the new, the 
mystery, moment by moment, of our existence. 


And as for the word ‘spirit’, in some of Mr Huxley’s sentences it 
appears so domesticated that one feels he is in danger of breaking 
its — spirit; as when he says: 

But despair is only the penultimate word, never the last. The last 
word is realism — the acceptance of facts as they present themselves, 
the facts of nature and of human nature, and the primordial fact of 
that spirit which transcends them both and yet is in all things. 


Put like that, it sounds almost easy. 

But when we are offered such a prodigiously brilliant and 
omniscient gift-horse as Mr Huxley, it is foolish to look it in the 
mouth. Each of these essays is a sort of super-sermon, packed with 
information and explosive with wit. If we show our gratitude for the 
jokes by pondering the wisdom which they adorn, we shall leave the 


kirk wiser and better than we entered. 
RICHARD REES. 


SHELLEY AT wWoRK. A Critical Enquiry. By Neville Rogers. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. London: Cumberlege. 355.) 


LUGARD. THE YEARS OF ADVENTURE. 1858-1898. By Margery 
Perham. (Collins. 42s.) 

THE VICTORIAN POETS. A GUIDE TO RESEARCH. Edited by 

Frederic E. Faverty. (Harvard University Press. London: Cum- 
berlege. 40s.) 

MRS GLADSTONE. THE PORTRAIT OF A MARRIAGE. By Georgina 
Battiscombe. (Constable. 215.) 

Some ten years after the late Sir John Shelley-Rolls enriched the 
Bodleian with his great collection of manuscripts, the award of a 
fellowship enabled Mr Rogers to undertake a scheme of research 
which resolved itself into an attempt to follow the track of Shelley’s 
thought through the ‘wilderness of intricate paths’ criss-crossing each 
other throughout the length and breadth of the poet’s notebooks. 
A measure of heroism was clearly required of anyone prepared to 
make a beach-head landing on such territory; but Mr Rogers, 
confronted with the defence works of ‘near illegibility and conflicting 
corrections built up tier on tier’, succeeded in establishing a base 
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BERNARD WALL 
Italian Art, Life and Landscape 


“It is wonderful how much history, recent as well as ancient, he 
manages to convey to the reader. He is up to date, amusing and readable. 
He knows Italian literature, and quotes the Italian poets with great 
effect. This is one of the best books of its kind.” Scotsman. 21s. 


RICHARD ALDINGTON 
Introduction to Mistral 


ProFessoR GUSTAVE COHEN writes : “I consider it a masterly piece of 
work . .. It is a great achievement. Through your skilfully translated 
quotations the foreign reader . . . will come to know the work of our 
modern Virgil.” 25s. 
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IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH 


Patron— resident— 
HER MOST GRACIOUS The Rt. Poe The EARL 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN of HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 


Dependent upon voluntary gifts, without State aid, the Fund is under the direc- 
tion of the Royal College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England. Money is needed quickly to assist the developments 
now being made in the conquest of cancer. In addition to the continuous 
and systematic research in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill, London, the 
work is being extended in new laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Will you 
please help? 






Gifts should be sent to Honorary Treasurer, 

A. Dickson Wright, Esq., F.R.C.S., at Royal 

College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C.2. 
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whence to pursue his objective: this being to ascertain what Shelley’s 
ideas were, and to demonstrate how, through them, he interpreted 
experience. The quest has an undeniable fascination; not least, in 
the affinity which so curiously emerges between the ineffectual angel 
and the ponderous Coleridgean bustard. To Shelley and to his 
admirers alike, the sobriety and sensibility — to say nothing of the 
acuity and tenacity — of Mr Rogers have here done a most sub- 
stantial service. 

The quality of Lugard’s personality is so strange and compelling 
that, for one reader at least, it diverts attention from his actual 
achievement. His story, as it unfolds itself, seems, moreover, to move 
in two dimensions: that of actuality and that in which life seeks 
mysteriously to identify itself with art. Lugard was born seven years 
before Kipling; were it otherwise, one must say that Kipling had 
created him: the young subaltern with his evangelical upbringing, 
his passion for horses and dogs, his early, and devastating love affair, 
seeming to step straight out of one of the Plain Tales from the Hills. 
Like Kipling, Lugard left India at the age of five, the voyage home 
providing episodes oddly reminiscent of The Ancient Mariner (for days 
the Trafalgar lay becalmed under a tropical sun, prayers for a wind 
remained unanswered, water became scarce, even the sea-snakes 
put in an appearance). This, the first volume of Miss Perham’s 
massive and well-documented study, takes Lugard up to his fortieth 
year and to a new phase in his career, a phase in which frontier 
fighting was to give way to administration, and administration, in 
its turn, to offer greater scope for originality and initiative than even 
frontier fighting itself. 

The publishers claim that The Victorian Poets is the only book that 
attempts a survey of all recent research on the various aspects of 
Victorian poetry. Since five major, and fifteen minor poets are dealt 
with between the covers of a single volume, compression has clearly 
been necessary; and that this is achieved without the sacrifice of 
readability is some indication of the general distinction of the 
contributors concerned. Beneath such headings as Bibliography, 
Criticism, Letters, etc., all relevant information on the poet in question 
has concisely been assembled ; the emphasis being, justifiably, on the 
research of the past three decades. In each case, by a process of 
skilful dehydration, a large and useful mass of information has 
successfully been reduced to packet size, the packet itself being 
unusually congenial to hand and eye alike. Like the Owl, the Pick- 
wick, and the Waverley pen of senescent railway posters, this book 
must prove itself a Boon and a Blessing to men — to such men, at all 
events, as labour in the happy autumn fields of Victorian research. 

Wives of great men remind us — of what? Of the fact, according 
to Mrs Battiscombe, that women may achieve fame as artists, saints 
or courtesans, but never, specifically, as wives. The marriage of 
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PARLIAMENTARY 
AFFAIRS — 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE HANSARD SOCIETY 
FOR PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 


Some Recent Articles : 
The Office of Lord Chancellor The Rt. Hon. The Viscount 
Kilmuir, G.C.V.O., Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain 
Parliamentary Democracy in Finland K. Zilliacus 
Canadian Political Prospects John Garner 
The Capitol Hill Committees Hugh A, Bone 


Has Parliamentary Democracy a Future in Southeast Asia? 
Victor Purcell 


The General Election in Ceylon in 1956 S. Namasivayam 
The Executive Power in Switzerland Christopher Hughes 


Single copies 7s, 6d. ($1.25) Annual subscription 30s. ($4.50) 


Send for specimen copy to:— 


THE HANSARD SOCIETY FOR 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 


39 MILLBANK, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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William and Catherine Gladstone lasted for sixty years. It was based, 
strongly, on a total antithesis of character; ‘order and method’ were 
in the blood of William; Catherine lived, unpredictably, by the 
impulse and inspiration of the moment. (The story of the mislaid 
bodice, by the way, is forthwith to be re-instated in the annals; Lady 
Knowles has personally described to Eirene Skilbeck, her grand- 
daughter, the moment in which, following Mrs Gladstone out of the 
dining-room, she caught sight of that garment, still attached to, and 
flagrantly hanging from the waist at the back.) Mrs Battiscombe 
leaves us in no doubt that Catherine was a supremely charming 
woman; a charm, indeed, which has communicated itself to the 
author, who writes, throughout, in a style as bland as cream. In 
their diverse ways, husband and wife were no less deeply implicated 
in the lives of others; Catherine’s incessant care for lame dogs of all 
sorts having its counterpart in the life of the statesman who, at a 
moment of crisis, once wrote to his wife: Do you know that daily 
intercourse and co-operation with men upon matters of great 
anxiety and moment interweaves much of one’s being with theirs 
and parting with them feels much like dying ?’ 

BETTY MILLER. 


TO THE HuSTINGS. By H. G. Nicholas. (Cassell & Co. Ltd. 18s.) 


In this book, Mr H. G. Nicholas, the well-known student of British 
and American politics, has assembled thirteen election scenes from 
British novels. These range from such unknown works as The 
Provost, by John Galt, which is set in Scotland, to such better-known 
ones as Ralph the Heir, Beauchamp’s Career, Pickwick Papers, and The 
New Machiavelli. 

I am not sure that Mr Nicholas’s idea was a!together happy. It 
is seldom interesting to read mere excerpts from fiction. This book 
is no exception. I doubt whether anyone would be stimulated by 
To the Hustings to read any of the books from which the selections 
were taken — unless he or she were professionally concerned in 
political affairs. Nor is it possible to get the genuine flavour and 
atmosphere of a novel from short passages, though brief summaries 
of the plots have been included (that of Ralph the Heir is inaccurate). 
The longest selection, moreover, from Ten Thousand a Year, by 
Samuel Warren, runs to sixty pages and is about the dullest. Prob- 
ably the extract from Belloc’s Mr Clutterbuck’s Election is the most 
amusing, and that from Ralph the Heir the best, though, as Mr 
Nicholas rightly remarks, it is one of Trollope’s poorer novels. 

However, one thing emerges clearly: how much less colourful 
and diverting British elections have steadily become. In part, of 
course, this was unavoidable. Improved standards of political 
morality led to (or followed) strict legislation. Mass enfranchise- 
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ment, the Ballot Act, and the Corrupt Practices Act made personal — 
though perhaps not mass — bribery out of the question. The im- 
proved Victorian standards of behaviour which came from greater 
prosperity and greater literacy lessened the habit of public brawling. 
All this was bound to make elections less lively affairs. 

In one way, this is all to the good. It is probably a gain that 
people holding opposed political views no longer demonstrate this 
by hitting one another over the head with bottles, clubs, and other 
handy weapons. But as observers of the most recent British General 
Elections can testify, these occasions have not merely become 
civilized and ‘demure’, as Sir Winston Churchill said, but down- 
right dreary. During the last one, it was difficult even for people 
normally quite interested in politics to work up a respectable 
amount of concern about its progress (though they probably 
retained some in the outcome). This may be not only because 
politics has become tepid and temperate, but also because many 
people have come to believe — rightly or wrongly — that it is irre- 
levant to ‘the good life’; people no longer look to it for the solution 
of vital human problems. 

A striking feature of all these election scenes is that the focus is 
on the chief actors: candidates, agents, and their personal friends 
or enemies. The electorate appears, when it does at all, in a rather 
blurred form. As Mr Nicholas observes, 


What is difficult for the novelist as for the student of politics, is to 
trace the elusive threads which link the thousands of the moved to 
those that move them. The problem of why people behave in an 
election as they do, why they are interested, why bored, why they 
respond to this appeal and not to that . . . these are baffling conun- 
drums indeed . . . 


They are. And they are well worth the attention of a novelist. But 
Mr Nicholas’s introduction is the most interesting part of this book. 
MARJORIE BREMNER. 


HOMECOMINGS, By C. P. Snow. (Macmillan. 15s.) 


Homecomings is the latest in C. P. Snow’s ambitious series of novels 
which, when completed, will bear the inclusive title of Strangers and 
Brothers. There are to be either ten or eleven — Mr Snow has not yet 
decided — novels in the whole project. This is the second about the 
life of Lewis Elyot, who is himself the narrator in all the books. 
Time of Hope took Elyot through childhood, youth, early manhood, 
and several years of his first marriage. To one who has read all the 
books to date, the prospect of learning more about Elyot must be 
intriguing. There had been brief, tantalizing glimpses of him in 
some of the other novels; for example, in The Light and the Dark it is 
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said that Elyot had fallen in love again during the war. So one 
looked forward to being brought up to date on what had been 
happening to him from 1939 to 1950. Yet despite this, Homecomings 
falls somewhat flat. 

As might be expected, the novel is extremely well planned and 
constructed, in Mr Snow’s familiar manner: short, often clumsily- 
titled chapters; deliberately flat, unaccented prose; careful fitting-in 
of details. There are five sections. The first deals with Elyot’s 
first wife, Sheila, a schizoid character, and his difficult home- 
comings to their house in Chelsea; her contacts with an eccentric, 
unreliable publisher; the beginning of the war; and Sheila’s suicide. 
In the second part, Elyot falls in love with a girl named Margaret; 
they have a brief affair which ends badly; and she marries a young 
doctor. In the third, he lives emotionally isolated, a spectator of 
the lives of others — and learns from a newspaper that Margaret 
has had a son, Toward the end of this section, he begins to take steps 
which change him from a spectator to a participant. In the fourth, 
he persuades Margaret to leave her husband, to take the child, and 
to live with him. In the fifth, Elyot and Margaret, now married, 
have a son, the son recovers from meningitis through the skill of 
Margaret’s first husband; and in the very last scene the two walk 
happily home together. ‘It was a homecoming such as I had imagined 
when I was lonely, but as one happening to others, not to me.’ 

Homecomings is uneven. The scenes with Civil Servants, showing 
how they talk, work, and operate, are very good. So are those that 
feature the first wife, Sheila, her parson-father, and the publisher. 
But Elyot’s love affair with Margaret, her divorce, and her hus- 
band’s easy acceptance of it, are unconvincing. The novel is cer- 
tainly more absorbing if one has read those which went before; yet 
what the publishers claim is true — that it can be read on its own, 
though not as easily as its author’s best in the series, The Masters. 

The chief fault, I think, is that it is supposed to be fully about 
life and lives, yet it is all a bit lifeless. We read about the characters 
being passionate, sad, involved, or detached, but we are never made 
to see or feel it. Snow remarks that someone is happy, but he has to 
tell the reader so; it is not evident from what the author makes his 
characters say or do. There is also a certain mistiness about events. 
For example, Elyot works on the organization of the atomic energy 
project at Barford. His superior, Hector Rose, says to him, “This 
looks about the best piece of work you’ve done here’ and ‘It really 
does suggest that we can see our way through the next three years 
without looking unnecessarily imbecile. It really does look as though 
we might possibly do ourselves some good.’ It would be nice to have 

something a bit more definite here— what Elyot actually did-— 
rather than these generalities. Similarly, we are told that Elyot had 
decided not to seek any more power, as he had gone as far as he 
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cared to go in official life. We would prefer to know exactly where 
he had got, when he decided to stop. 

None of this robs the book of current interest. Some of Snow’s 
remarks on present-day England are highly perceptive. For 
example: 

When I had first met them both, it had seemed to us all self-evident 

that society was loosening and that soon most people would be in- 

different to class. We had turned out wrong. In our forties, we had 

to recognize that English society had become more rigid, not less, 

since our youth. Its forms were crystallizing under our eyes into an 

elaborate and codified Byzantinism, decent enough, tolerable to live 
in, but not blown through by the winds of scepticism or individual 

protest or sense of outrage which were our native air... . 


I think this is true and worth saying (though I am basing my 
impressions of England in the ’twenties and ’thirties solely on my 
reading and the accounts of friends). It appears quite casually, not 
stressed, as one of Mr Snow’s observations. There are others, equally 
thought-provoking. The author’s great ability is never in doubt, 
even when — as in Homecomings —- he writes a book below his own 
highest standard. “eB. 


THE SIDE OF THE ANGELS. By Jean-Louis Curtis. Translated 
from the French by Humphrey Hare. (Secker and Warburg. 18s.) 


In the conflicts which have torn France over the last two decades 
M. Curtis is not one of the engagés, but engagement is the subject of 
his novels. In The Forests of the Night, which won the Prix Goncourt 
in 1947, he painted a picture of France under the occupation, of 
the provincial family with a Pétainist father and a son in the 
Resistance, of the young man at odds with society who works for 
the Germans and of the vulgar politician who cashes in on the 
national cause after victory without having done anything for it. 
In Les Fustes Causes, which now appears in English as The Side of the 
Angels, M. Curtis shows us the interactions after the liberation of a 
group of characters who have played parts on both sides during the 
war. Nobody indeed comes very well out of the affair. Bernard and 
Donadieu have both fought in the maquis, but the former, who had 
derided patriotism and the army before the war, has been driven 
into resistance largely because he is a Jew, and the latter has joined 
it mainly because he could no longer bear living with his wife; she, 
an actress by profession, goes to Germany after he has left her 
in order to make a living, without having had any interest in 
politics, but has to seek his protection after the liberation in 
order to escape the penalties ensuing on such ‘collaboration’. 
*You’re one of the righteous, aren’t you?’ she says to him in an 
embittered interview. He is able to save her from the consequences 
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of her crime, but his former school friend Oyarzun, hearty, athletic, 
anti-intellectual, devoted to the ideal of a France purged of Jews 
and foreigners, gets five years of ‘national indignity’ for supporting 
Pétain after all sensible people had abandoned the sinking ship; 
convinced of his own flawless patriotism, he bitterly resents what 
has been done to him, and in the end volunteers for service in Indo- 
China, where he gets killed. Materially the most successful of the 
characters is Goudie, a misanthrope and sadist, who joins the 
German Army, but escapes the vengeance of the liberators, changes 
his name and becomes a prosperous newspaper proprietor in the 
Midi. 

M. Curtis himself is perhaps visible in the young Fontanes, 
would-be novelist, of a sophisticated, sceptical and tolerant, but 
fundamentally conservative, outlook, who joins the army in 1944, 
but has spent the period of the occupation in ‘studying the humani- 
ties’. There is no Communist in this book, which is odd for a novel 
of French political opinion; it may be that M. Curtis has not had 
enough experience of the milieu to create one. Bernard, however, 
represents the ‘humanitarian Left’, and in the last chapter but one 
has an exciting argument on first principles with Fontanes, but we 
never learn how it ends because Fontanes is diverted from it at the 
critical moment by an affair of the heart. On the last page of the 
book Fontanes writes a letter in which he laments that Giraudoux, 
Gide and Bernanos are dead, that they have no successors, and 
that ‘we have entered upon a long twilight’. 

G. F. H. 


FREEDOM AND DEATH. By Nikos Kazantzakis. (Bruno Cassirer, 
Oxford. Distributors: Faber and Faber, London, 1956. 18s.) 


The novels of Nikos Kazantzakis, particularly Christ Recrucified and 
Freedom and Death, have burst upon the European world of letters with 
what can only be called explosive force. Schweitzer and Thomas 
Mann have written of his work in superlative terms, and the English 
Press has given him high praise. It would seem to the average reader 
that he appears on the scene without warning, an unlooked-for por- 
tent from an unexpected quarter, in the way good things usually 
come. But this is not entirely so. The modern Greek scene has had, 
and still has, its outstanding writers and poets for well over a hundred 
years, and the quality of many of these, their passion and vitality, is 
a foretaste of Kazantzakis’ success. Their particular genre of writing, 
apart from comparatively few and not very successful novels in the 
Western style, has been in a sense peculiar to them; a form thas has 
much in common with the short story, sketch, or French conte, but 
with an epic quality of its own, and indeed in a recognizable way, 
the legitimate modern descendant of the great epics and poems of 
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ancient Greece. Such are Drosinis, Karkovitsas, and above all 
Palamas, with their vivid descriptions, some of them in demotic 
Greek, of the sea, peasant life in the narrow valleys and mountains 
of Greece and the Islands. These writers and many others of note 
were born round about the ’sixties of the last century and cover in 
their maturity the very times chosen by Kazantzakis for his full- 
length novels. 

Freedom and Death is an epic of Crete in the ’80s while still under 
Turkish rule. To say this is enough. This titanic struggle gathers up 
all that the mountain brigand (the Kleft), the armed national cham- 
pion (the Palikari), stood for since the eighteenth century and the 
Byronic era. In our own history it corresponds in general toughness 
with the giants of the Elizabethan age, Drake and Morgan and 
Raleigh and their like —- and, one imagines, with the same element of 
zestful exaggeration and bravura, yet with splendour, with bursting 
and irrepressible vitality and force. 

Like Victor Hugo, Freedom and Death needs to be read in doses. It 
casts a spell of beauty and strangeness, but it also shocks and revolts; 
but never, it must be said, for the sake of doing so, in the modern 
degenerate way. The woven threads of Fate of the story are strongly 
spun and at last cut short with a surprising lack of violence and a 
fine inevitableness. 

To anyone who knows the essential Greek with any intimacy there 
is, however, an enigma in these books. The author, whose conception 
of the driving force of the long Greek fight against unfair odds for 
freedom seems to be on a purely material level — a superhuman vi- 
tality and savage power — does not make it clear how in the end 
victory was won against the superial material force of the Turk. 
Something finer and of the spirit of man must have informed the 
Greeks in their dedication to freedom and death, something better 
than the crude caricature of their religion given us here have fired 
and sustained them. But when reading these pages we live in an alien 
world that demands a revision of the old sentimental ideas of what 
Greeks are really like, compelling us to salute them as both human 
and superbly alive. 

AUSTIN OAKLEY. 


ADAM MICKIEWICZ. Translations by divers hands. Edited by 
Clark Mills. Critical appreciation by Jan Lechon. (Noonday Press. 
$3.00.) 

Fanfares in Warsaw, folios in Yale, and the silent bones yellowing 
among the kings’ at Cracow. Yes, of course, he was a great poet and 
no fitter tribute could be paid to him than a volume of well-intended 
translations. Some of them are excellent. The editor himself contri- 
butes a wonderful fragment from Pan Tadeusz (why didn’t they 
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translate that title into Mr John, or Fred, or something similar?) and 
one of our own finest poets, Mr Auden, has produced a charming 
version of a very moving poem. Donald Davie has literally surpassed 
himself in his efforts to get across the intricate accuracy of the Polish 
magician. The greatest passages, like the Improvisation, naturally 
respond ‘least to the cares of the translator. Throughout the book, 
however, the reader is grateful to all of them, the whole bevy of 
scholars and non-scholars who have given us what are perhaps the 
first decent trauslations of Polish poetry into English. If the Mickie- 
wicz centenary did nothing more than stimulate interest in Polish 
literature we should have to be grateful to Mickiewicz for dying a 
hundred years ago. There is such a need for good translations. 

But the introduction and the biographical preface give warning 
that something else is happening. There is this inflation of reputa- 
tions, so characteristic of our age, an inflation that always minimizes 
all rival reputations. In this present case it has been carried to the 
furthest extreme, as far as the weekly press has carried it in the case 
of Dylan Thomas, as far as the English romantics carried it when 
they stumbled on a few lines by Robert Burns. Mickiewicz, like 
Burns, was a good poet, but he was not the only good poet that his 
country produced. Both Scotland and Poland have a literature and 
their best-known poets are offshoots of it, not isolated grotesques. 
In the case of Poland that literature is very great and very old, 
slightly older than English. It is absurd to think of Mickiewicz out 
of this context, as though he were a half-savage Russian, like 
Pushkin, who had just learned his alphabet. Yet Mr Clark Mills’ 
Introductory Notes encourage such thinking and Mr Jan Lechon’s 
preface gives only the barest of hints that it cannot provide an 
adequate attitude toward Mickiewicz. 

Such quibbling may seem ungrateful. It is not. That there should 
at last be a few lines of Polish verse in literate English makes it 
possible to hope that there may yet be a day when even the English- 
man of Oxford or the American of Harvard may be able to form 
some idea of the sophisticated Polish culture. This hope could easily 
be frustrated by too great a concentration on the work of a single 
man, no matter how excellent that work might be. In the particular 
case of a figure so gigantic as Adam Mickiewicz this danger is 
doubled and must be consciously avoided by anyone interested in 
the genesis of genius or in its products. 

BURNS SINGER. 
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CLUES ACROSS 


Crooner’s going round the country: the Empress was stolen thence! (9) 

Signified a change for 22 down (5) 

. Lear’s relation, if united, is seen through a glass, darkly (5, 4) 

10. Lear’s relation engineers return of steed (5) 

11. Sexton’s humble son: he receives a short letter (4) 

12. Twin who disconcerted Polish aunt (10) 

14. Wrote of an African Farm, a bit short of Onions (5) 

15. Author of comedy — Miss Page in the Persian River (8) 

19. Scott’s Gaffer has to abandon the old field (8) 

20. Draper’s apprentice: they generate gas (5) 

22. Cartoonist is to put a stop to Academy: she was rescued from a 
Moorish dungeon (10) 

24. Thackeray’s cobbler? (4) 

26. Olifaunt — was followed by White Company (5) 

27. Scientist shows oil varies in an unusual way (9) 
























28. Iago’s purse (5) 
Chemical compound, vague, caused arrest of Dreyfus (9) 





CLUES DOWN 


Scrub a boy of Kipling’s (9) 
Subtle in Jonson, an obviously quack leach, with obscurity (9) 











2 
3. Dipper whose mind was a kingdom (4) 

4. Emperor in rising fascinated Obadiah (6) 

5. Being ignited in inflamed places, we were up the pole! (8) 
6 

7 







Shaw’s young poet, where primroses grow (10) 
. Birmingham adventuress, resembled by man in action (5) 
8. Cask is where the King married Claribel (5) 
13. I’m very old: that’s why you see me like this, the reverse of fit! (10) 
16. Spenser’s elegy, changing nymph’s end to opera (9) 
17. ‘Where mid the gorse the ... for the gatherer springs’ (9) 
18. Madame is Orgon’s mother: the honey-buzzard’s got her! (8) 
21. Mistaken for a belt on a wall (6) 
22. Painter who is prolonged in Tale of Two Cities (5) 
23. Oblige Alcinous — find the Siren (5) 
Fashion leader starts pictorial exhibition (4) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 19 


NOTES 

ACROSS 
1. ‘hon’, N. Mitford: Fr. philoso- 
pher. 10. ski(d). 12. Anthony Hope: 
Treasure Island. 13. Noyes, Forty 
Singing Seamen. 16. Keats. 18. Sim 
on. 21. Don Q.’s horse. 24. Ana- 
gram. 25. Le-titi-a: Imp. of Being 
Earnest. 26. Mrs W.’s Profession. 
27. inc(ome). 

DOWN 
1. Cymbeline. 2. O-jib-way. 4. Ode, 
St. 6. Little Eyolf. 7. Idylis of the King: 
Lyte. 8. Anagram. 15. Wuthering 
Heights: haw = messuage. 17. Ana- 
gram: Basque legends (v. Brewer). 
20. M. Chuzzlewit: a d(o)g, nett. 
22. ‘When found, make a note of.’ 


To The Twentieth Century, 
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24. Jabberwocky. 25. lo-R.N.-a: L. 


Doone. 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Thirty-Three Shillings and Sixpence, which includes 
cost of postage. U.S.A. and Canada, $6. 
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Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “The 7 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 








